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Momentous 

Milestone 


L ike a husband and 
wife who, upon 
reaching a mo¬ 
mentous wedding anniver¬ 
sary, look back upon the 
life they shared — tenta¬ 
tive honeymoon embraces, 
the first Christmas spent 
miles away from their own 
parents, and the birth, and 
sometimes death, of chil¬ 
dren — the spirit and Ixxly 
of Hollins College during 
the Sesquiccntennial year 
reflected upon the past fif¬ 
teen decades of women’s 
education. 

And as the elderly gen¬ 
tleman and his bride call 
family members and old 
friends to the celebration 
of their long-standing 
bond, Hollins welcomed 
the entire college commu¬ 
nity to celebrate the ties 
that bound past and pres¬ 
ent. 
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Celebration! Julia Heidenouer, senutr 
class president, uncorks yet another bot¬ 
tle oj champagne for her classmates. Before 
processing to the chapel for Opening Con- 
vocation, seniors toasted their imminent 
graduation 
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Rock Solid 
Traditions 

T he tie that bound 
present and past 
was not merely 
the cycle of annu¬ 
al celebrations like King 
Night, Fall Weekend and 
Cotillion, but instead was 
the college’s identity 
which, like the actual stone 
of the Senior Rock, had 
been obscurred by grafFiti 
in the name of tradition. 

During the year when 
many eyes turned to Hol¬ 
lins, the job of unearthing 
and restoring to view this 
identity fell to President 
Maggie O'Brien, who be¬ 
gan her tenure in July 
1991. 

The conglomeration of 
the college’s purpose 
joined with the past 150 
years of customs yielded to 
her chisel and mallet, and 
students and faculty 
watched as the artist took 
her first chips off of tra¬ 
dition's exterior to seek 
out the identity beneath. 


Tb justify the umye of adminutraton to 
parents President .Vtagii O'Brien 
speak* durtng the Parents TP #ekend <>pen 
forum m I A# l Mil* Theater For tk* ftrtl- 
yoar president, tk§ forum mm a thanre not 
only to mired uc* herself, but also to hoar 
parents' tomtomt about Hollins 
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dtroctod to th* Senior Hath on Tin- 
ker Mountain, sophomores listen to M# 
nostalgic lyrics emitting from their tutor 
clou. After each class performed ill Hol- 
Un\ oriented renditions of popular tongs, 
the group retired to the second stopping 
point of the journey for Cokes and general 
hilarity. 
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The Solid 

Foundation 


T he layers of histo¬ 
ry through which 
President 
O’Brien carved 
contained not only the 
changing patterns of stu¬ 
dent traditions, but also the 
gradual shifts within the 
student body itself. 

When traditional stu¬ 
dents who had chosen I lol- 
lins for its reputation as a 
strong liberal arts college 
for young women glanced 
about a classroom and 
found themselves sur¬ 
rounded* if not outnum¬ 
bered, by men and adult 
women, had Hollins broken 
its promises? 

i feel betrayed,” said 
one junior, ‘ because the 
college doesn’t warn pro¬ 
active students adequate¬ 
ly that the classroom ncrc, 
especially in upper level 
courses, is not just for 
young women. 

“I love the community 
now and would never trans¬ 
fer,” she continued, ”but I 
can't help but feel that Hol¬ 
lins does not match the ac¬ 
ademic profile it adver¬ 
tises/* 
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'J'b signatures which mankind leat*s cul¬ 
minate tn placet lib lb Hollins grave¬ 
yard. Here a Jew words engraved in a stone 
try to capture ib past; hut at do lives, tb 
words fade. Tb only true mark one m<i> 
leas* i s on tb generations to come. Through 
tb wiwiu of Charles I*wu Cocke, not the 
words on his graxte, may tb pure traditions 
of Hollins continue in tb life of tb com¬ 
munity 
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Setting Down 
A Signature 

L ike a woman at her 
spinning wheel la¬ 
boring to create a 
yarn unmistakably hers, 
the Hollins community be¬ 
gan to clean from the mat¬ 
ted wool of tradition those 
burrs which hid the beauty 
and usefulness within. 

With rough precision a 
spinster cards wool, pull¬ 
ing apart the tangles and 
refining the fibers to pli¬ 
able purity. So proceeded 
the college’s efforts to rec¬ 
ognize its original identity 
and evaluate the identity's 
pertinence to a community 
aged 150 years. 

These attempts were to 
create a single strand of 
yam bearing the signature 
of Hollins — colored by 
her past, possessing the 
strength of the present and 
spun long enough to reach 
the future. 


^ chlrvnoeiil. Tradition. Vision. Ran 
nett around ike loop i front »"turn wel 
com* ton and tk* college community to 
tk* celebration of IW years of women's 
education Iktfnlr tk* terming sanctity of 
tk* Seifuuentennial logo, an unknown ma 
rauder stole tom of tk* banner t mi (ktaker 
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OPENING 


At tk* Friday afternoon Parents' Weekend 
registration, defy Ispakani, senior, ex¬ 
plains tk* packet of schedules and maps 
compiled for tk* guests Tk* Parents' Week¬ 
end Committee encouraged tkose students 
whose parents u*rr unable to attend the 
October 11-13 program to asnst with the 
various duties involved 


\ ■ 
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miles professionally 
frozen by Kodak and 
trapped between the 
adhesive pages of a 
leather-bound album. 

A ticket stub from the 
Little Theater worn fuzzy on 
the edges from an evening in 
a coat pocket then punctured 
by a thumb tack and hung on 
the bulletin board among 
phone messages, sales receipts 
and the list of classes for 
second term. 

A dried rose collecting dust 
on a dresser top, leaves 
crumbling and scattering deep 
green debris among sticky 
perfume bottles ana brass 
picture frames. 

The evocative powers of 
these objects define the 
common ground between all 
students, memories. On the 
surface, student life centered 



about those activities outside 
of academics and sports, but 
the true spirit of student life 
was within the students 
themselves, not the events. 

miles professionally 
frozen by Ewald-Clark 
Photography and 
trapped between the 
pages of the Spinster 
do not, cannot, reflect 
the memories of the night 
when best friends hit a 
caffeine buzz on gourmet 
coffee and bemoaned that 
they couldn’t blow off a 
semester’s classes and 
hitchhike across America. 

Only the personal talismans, 
a favorite coffee mug, a 
Simon and Garfunkle album 
or the smell of Almond 
Amoretta may reflect truly 
the essence of that moment, 
the essence of student life. 


COPY BY LORALIJ. BARBER 
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T he evocative powers 
of those objects de¬ 
fine the common 
ground between all students, 
memories. On the surface, 
student life centered around 
those activities outside of ac¬ 
ademics and sports, but the 
true spirit of student life was 
within the students them¬ 
selves, not the events. 













F irst year 

ANXIETIES 


§ ■ o this is college. 

) After driving along the same 
etch of road for hours, cramped 
among a ton of clothes, boxes and pil¬ 
lows, my parents and I spotted the en¬ 
trance sign to Hollins College. Natu¬ 
rally, we wandered into the first 
building we saw, and upon seeing pam¬ 
phlets on sexually transmitted diseases 
and breast exams, we realized that this 
was not for registration. Luckily, a nurse 
pointed us toward Tinker. 

We approached the looming building 
where I would spend the next nine 
months, and panic attacked me. What if 
all my things wouldn’t fit in the room? 
Maybe my roommate and I would hate 
each other. What if 1 couldn’t handle 
college classes? 

Abruptly my dad’s voice shouting, 
’’Time to unload,” sidetracked my 
fright. 

1 had barely lifted a single box when I 
heard, “Hey! I'm Cyndi. What hall arc 
you on?” 

“Uh., ,'A\ First floor,” I said as she 
grabbed a box and led all of us to my 
new room. 

My fears diminished even further as I 
saw a few girls who astonishingly 
seemed to have packed twice as much as 


I had. When we reached my room, I 
found my roommate already half un¬ 
packed, and on account of the R.E.M. 
posters on her wall, it looked as if we 
had the same taste in music. Within the 
next fifteen minutes, I met my group 
leader, the resident assistant and almost 
everyone on the hall. 

The following few days proved to be 
just as busy with orientation activities, 
and I barely found enough time to even 
think about home. 

Later, when all of those beginning 
worries and anxieties seemed so distant 
and I looked back over those first few 
weeks of exploring Roanoke, meeting 
new people and going to opening mixers 
and parties, all I could say was.. .so that 
was college. 

BY DRIA BALLOCH 
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"/ don 't cart about res is tam e to ditto* Can it It* without light 
and water*'" JJ Milkmaid, junior, peruses the telnllon of flora at 
the Junior Clou Mant Sale during ihe first week of clatter Mott 
Oudenti found, however, that rettdeme halls mete too dark to tup 
port any life besides their own vampire tike existences 

A big Hey. ya W to newtyamved freshmen hangs on ihe front ponh 
qf East, the home of fine aru housing SEE At let Kara V* hafi and 
JJ McDonald, came to SKEA as freshmen in DHW and both were 
involved in campus singing groups and the theater 
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W ELCOMING 
PARTIES, NOT 


I had seen what my top half looked 
like, and standing on my bed, 1 had 
seen myself with no feet and half a head, 
but before 1 would set foot in that 
Welcoming Mixer, it was absolutely nec¬ 
essary that 1 trek down to the end of 
Tinker 1B to use the full-length mirror. 

In a matter of minutes, three other 
girls had joined me at my primping. 

“You know,” one of them — a soph¬ 
omore — said, pausing to take a bobby 
pin from between her teeth, “it’s guar¬ 
anteed that you meet at least ten guys at 
these mixers Really nice guys.” 

Once I arrived at Moody, though, a 
quick survey of the dining hall revealed 
about six of what 1 assumed to be el¬ 
igible bachelors. But 11:00 was relative¬ 
ly early, right? 1 grabbed a slice of the 
free Dominoes pizza and took a scat at 
one of the tables near the entrance. So 1 
sat there and observed awhile, danced to 
the upbeat tunes of Kenny Mann and 
Liquid Pleasure, and left — manless, yet 
vaguely entertained. 

That night students justified the rel¬ 
atively lifeless mixer by saying that most 
of the guests had opted to attend the 
famed Apartment Parties. True, the par¬ 
ties did draw a crowd, but, like the 
Welcoming Mixer, they also drew com- 


Welcoming Mixer, 
Apartment Parties 
disappoint guests 
and students. 


plaints from students. The most com¬ 
mon of these centered around the in¬ 
creased security. . 

“I thought that the Apartment Parties 
were very strict," commented Brantley 
Fry. "It was kind of ridiculous. 

Local arts and entertainment maga¬ 
zine The Mojo Sloth , published in Ro- 
anoke by llampden-Sydncy graduates, 
even criticized the changes in the Apart¬ 
ment Parties which once were the place 
to meet students from other schools. 

Although many students were disap¬ 
pointed with the mixer and parties, oth¬ 
ers managed to have a good time. 

”1 really liked the mixer,” said Celeste 
Caldwell. “For a freshman, it was a good 
chance to meet people and get contacts 
at other schools.” 

BY KRIS V1PPERMAN 
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At the Hoodoo liana ksck in another set. the enthusiastic cromd 
curgn toward the stage at the annual Opening Mixer, organised by 
Fxtracurnndar Actuates 

Not only was the Opening Mixer a good place to hear a popular, 
progressive rock hand. Hoodoo Gums . hut also to meet the ever 
elusive man 
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4mv Kwrhneamd tammy Ballard enjoy The Issue a popular 
* hand which started of the Opening Mixer 
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P ROGRESSIVE 
ROCK GURUS 


T he Hoodoo Gurus with opening act 
The Issue blasted through the Hol¬ 
lins campus on September 27, during 
the school's annual, opening mixer. 

A couple hundred students partied 
the night away in Moody Dining Hall 
where the normal maze of scattered ta¬ 
bles stood smashed against the walls. 
Unlike at most mixers where students 
spend most of the time dancing, the 
crowd mostly rushed the stage, accord¬ 
ing to an observer, like at a stadium 
concert. 

Hollins received visitors from all of 
the area schools with the exception of 
the Washington and Lee University fra¬ 
ternities who were missed as they par- 
tied at their Rush Week activities. Too 
bad, boys! 

Mixed reviews floated around cam¬ 
pus about the evening’s affair. 


Modern rockers. 
Hoodoo Gurus, 
play to mixed 
student reviews. 


•Tve heard the Hoodoo Gurus be¬ 
fore,” said Tricia Boutwcll, sophomore, 
“and I like them. I was very impressed 
by their performance, but even more by 
their stage presence.** 

On the other hand, a disgruntled stu¬ 
dent stated "I liked Tin Her 

They played songs that everyone knew. 
The Hoodoo Gurus only played their 
own music, and that turned me off.” 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 
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W E WANT 
OUR RINGS 


I t was Christmas in October this year 
as Hollins students were visited by 
spirits from the past, present and future. 

What? you say. Well, Ring Night 1991 
is the only explanation. 

Juniors and seniors reminisced with 
spirits of the past such as the Flint- 
stones, Elvis and the Greasers. 

The spirits of the present jolted us 
back to reality with such favorites as 
Madonna, the Hare Krishnas and Club 
MTV host Julie Brown, 

The Jetsons and the Wizard of Oz 
characters madcc the journey back from 
the future to enlighten us of the world to 
come. 

From October 16 through 18, any giv¬ 
en junior could be seen skipping around 
Front Quad in a Gilligan costume, or 
painting the senior rock with a Playboy 
Bunny, or chugging a can of cold cream 
com up at the graveyard. 

Pam Moize, junior, said the strangest 
thing she had to do was “cat olives and 


Ring Night brings 
horror and hilarity 
for upperclassmen. 


yams together, with my eyes closed, on 
all fours on the ground." 

The anonymous, paper bag-headed, 
black-gowned senior ring sisters tor¬ 
tured and enslaved the poor juniors. 

“Being a Senior Ring Sister was a 
great time," said Kern Enderson. "I 
loved the doughnuts and watching the 
juniors go insane! 

“1 also formed a special bond with 
Shannon Muhs, my Junior Ring Sister, 
that I’ll always keep.” 

Sophomore helpers should heed the 
warning that their turn is next. 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 
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M ounting 
problems 


T 'ucsday. 

No, Wednesday, 
o, Thursday. 

Ilmmm. Maggie was home; Krispy 
Krcmc doughnuts appeared at break¬ 
fast, fried chicken at lunch; the path up 
Tinker Mountain was marked, and 
everyone had been to Happy’s flea mar¬ 
ket. It frosted last night.. .so when ex¬ 
actly would be Tinker Day? 

After waking up at 7:00 two mornings 
in a row only to be disappointed, I de¬ 
cided not to get my hopes up on 
Wednesday night, hut sure enough. Tin¬ 
ker Day was Thursday. 

At 6:30 a.m., Jen Smith, the Near East 
resident assistant, began banging on my 
door. I chose to ignore her, but by the 
time 1 had requested a hallmatc to turn 
down her stereo, Jen had woken up my 
roommate. 

Resistance was futile. 

After 1 had thrown on a jacket and K- 
Swiss tennis shoes, I ran all the way to 
Moody only to have my nose, cars and 
fingers freeze as 1 stood in line for break¬ 
fast. 

Following the gourmet meal of Krispy 
Krcmc delights, I meandered back to 
my room to sec just how weird and 
mismatched rm outfit could be Be¬ 
tween the dress from Happy’s and a few 
obnoxious articles of my own. I fit right 
in with the other climbers. 1 bounced 
down the steps of East ready to take on 
that mountain in m> Mslish, new outfit, 
but first, 1 checked out Maggie decked 


You can’t run, 
you can’t hide; 
you just gotta 
climb the mount. 


out in her chartreuse socks and bow- 
covcrcd sweater. Yeah — she’d do. 

The hike up the mountain seemed 
neverending, and I swore the path went 
straight up — not good for an out-of- 
shape freshman. I had to stop three 
times. Upperclassmen kept saying that 
the climb got easier cacn year, but I 
wasn’t so sure. 

The view from the senior rock was 
breathtaking and well worth the strug¬ 
gle. Someone pointed out Hollins in the 
distance to emphasize just how far we 
had walked. 

Following class songs, the climbers 
headed for that one thing Hollins stu¬ 
dents venerated — food! The senior 
class served fried chicken, baked beans 
and apple cider on a rolling hill that led 
down to the shore of a pond where the 
skits would be performed. 

After the entertainment, the hike back 
down wound about until I found myself 
making one more climb — back into my 
own bed. 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 
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PARENTS' WEEKEND 


P omp and 

PARENTS 


A funny thing happened one Thurs¬ 
day night in October. Without 
warning, Hollins students mysteriously 
rid their rooms of accumulating trash; 
they neatly folded and put away clothes 
and hid any ’inappropriate’ articles 
from view. 

What possessed everyone to engage in 
this unusual behavior/ Parents’ Week¬ 
end, of course. 

Starting Friday, October 11, parents 
appeared all about campus. The week¬ 
end’s highlights included an Octobcrfcst 
dinner, a reception held at President 
O’Brien’s house and a special Sesqui- 
ccntcnnial dinner which featured “Old 
Virginia” styled dishes. 

Parents’ Weekend, though, encom¬ 
passed bad points as well, while most 
students were glad to see their families 
again, others had parents who were un¬ 
able to attend, and at times, these stu¬ 
dents felt left out of all of the excite¬ 
ment. 

One disgruntled freshman, Jennifer 
Wade, commented, “We were encour¬ 
aged to participate by helping out at 
registration. That’s not my idea of par¬ 
ticipation.” 

Wade continued to explain that the 


Parents’ Weekend 
wines and dines 
guests, excludes 
lone students. 


students whose parents were not able to 
attend were separated from the other 
students and their parents during the 
Friday and Saturday night dinners. 

“Not only did we feel bad because our 
parents weren’t there, but we were os¬ 
tracized,” she said. 

Angel Byrum, sophomore, whose par¬ 
ents traveled from North Carolina stat¬ 
ed. “Mv parents really enjoyed their vis¬ 
it. They felt the Scsquicentcnnial 
banners around the loop added a nice 
touch to the campus.” 

By rum added, “Also, they were very 
impressed with Maggie O Bricn, and 
they think she’ll be a great asset to the 
school.” 

BY l)R IA BALLOCH 
PHOTOS BY TIM STEG 













T he main 

FALL EVENT 


W hen most people think of Fall 
Weekend, they think of parties, 
men and more parties. What they don’t 
think of is all the work that goes into 
making Fall Weekend run so smoothly. 

The first step in planning Fall Week¬ 
end was choosing the bands. 

“We try to get a good mix of music for 
the weekend, that way we can please just 
about everybody," said Ashley Gibson, 
Campus Activities chair. 

Posters were hung in the dorms asking 
for band suggestions; also suggestions 
were taken during class meetings in the 
fall. The bands were chosen by the end 
of September. 

Boy O Boy kicked off the weekend by 
opening for Y-Not?! at Friday Night's 
mixer on November 15. Most students 
were upset that Boy O Boy played first 
and thought Y-Not?! would be opening 
instead. 

One latc-comcr said, "They played 
first? They were the only reason I even 
came, and I missed them?" 

Gibson realized the mistake only after 
it was too late. 

"If I had it to do again,” she said, "I 
would definitely do it the other way 
around.” 

Dream Street returned to Hollins for 
the Saturday night formal on the 16th. 
The band had played last year's Fall 
Weekend and again was a big success, 
but turnout was hindered by the jun¬ 
ior/senior cocktail party. 

The ofT-campus party went on an 
hour longer than scheduled when those 
attending paid extra to have the d.j. stay 
another hour. 

"Instead of planning an event to sup¬ 
port what was currently going on." Gib¬ 
son slated, "the junior and senior class¬ 
es planned their own event separate 
from what occurred on campus." 

As a result on 410 people of the 560 
tickets sold came to the formal, and 
most of them arrived after midnight. 

continued on pagr 26 


Planning, planning, 
and more planning go 
into successful party. 
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M ain event 

CONTINUED 


Sunday’s band was Birddog and the 
Road Kings, a country group which 
played from 2 until 5 p.m. on the 
Moody patio. 

“We chose a country band,” ex¬ 
plained Gibson, "as a different kind of 
music, which is what most people have 
been asking for." 

The second step in planning the week¬ 
end was choosing a theme. *A Night on 
the Nile* was suggested by two seniors 
on the Campus Activities committee. 

Designs were drawn for the tec shirts 
and cups, and decorations were devised 
to disguise the dining hall. 

Gibson said that the goal for this 
year’s Fall Weekend was “to make it a 
special event. More than just something 
in the dining hall.’’ 

“The decorations arc fantastic!” said 
a senior from Washington and Lee Uni¬ 
versity. “This is one of the best week¬ 
ends I’ve ever had at Hollins.” 

The third step was publicity. This 
year, the big promotion was a banner 
which hung in front of the Post Office: 


Hard work pays 
off for Ashley 
Gibson,event 
committee chair. 


“Do You have a date?” 

Many people found the sign tacky, 
and Gibson apologize saying, “1 didn’t 
realize it was offensive. I apologize.” 

According to most. Fall Weekend was 
a big success this year. 

Ticket sales were a little over what 
had been expected. Six hundred shirts 
and cups were sold, more than has been 
sold in the past four years. 

“There are so many details that have 
to be taken care of for a weekend like 
that,” finished Gibson. 

All the time and effort that went into 
making this year’s Fall Weekend so 
smooth could not be calculated. 

BY JENNIFER WADE 
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A NATURAL 
EXPERIENCE 


I t’s fun, an opportunity to try some¬ 
thing new, and best of all, cheap! 

The Hollins Outdoor Program was 
designed to provide students with ed¬ 
ucation, enjoyment and life experience 
through the use of the natural world as a 
classroom. 

This past year, Gayle Stoner, HOP 
director, planned a full schedule of 
events which included rowing, spelunk¬ 
ing, attacking the ropes course, climbing 
the indoor rock at North Carolina State 
and the Short Term Outward Bound 
Program. 

By partaking in all aspects of the ac¬ 
tivities, students “learn through expe¬ 
rience”, said Stoner. During the course 
of events, students set personal goals 
strengthened their self-awareness and 
confidence and learned through group 
dynamics to rely on others and worked 
together as one unit 
Stoner explained that the overall goal 
of the program was “to give students an 
opportunity to explore new talents and 
resources.” 

New developments in the program in¬ 
cluded the early arrival of students on 
campus to train to be instructors, and it 


HOP encourages 
development of 
self-awareness 
and cooperation. 


was the first year an intern worked in 
the oil 

Courtic Bassarab, senior, worked for 
the year in the HOP ofTice. When ex¬ 
plaining her initial interest in the pro¬ 
gram, she said, “I really wanted to par¬ 
ticipate in outdoor activiites and to do 
things that were healthy. 

“Freshman year, I did the ropes 
course and later was an instructor,” she 
added. 

About working with HOP, she com¬ 
mented, “It’s learning how to be a lead¬ 
er, but also learning to let people depend 
on themselves.” 

BY DRIA BALLOCH 
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30 HALLOWEEN 


F right 
night 





4 /'here did some Hollins stu- 

VV dents spend their Halloween? 
The Hollins graveyard and a shaking 
Hollins dorm? 

Yes it’s true, folks. 

Armed with only a jack-o-lantem lit 
by a single candle, ghost story writers, 
residents of Near East Fine Arts and a 
general collection of Halloween ghouls 
trompcd up to the ccmctary to wake the 
spirits. 

"No, I wasn’t looking over my shoul¬ 
der, I had an itch.” 

Yeah right. 

The object of the evening’s affair was 
to cat candy, have fun and sec who 
could create the biggest spook of the 
night. 

The winners of the NEFA-sponsorcd 
ghost story contest were Dria Balloch 
and Michelle ScifTcrtt, and for prizes 
they received witch and pumpkin 
pinatas. 

Told by various visitors, talcs of true 
haunting spirits especially spooked the 
skittish crowd among the graves of Hoi- 


Ghouls haunt Rat, 
graveyard and 
truly spooky 
residence hall. 


tins* founders, perhaps ghosts them¬ 
selves. 

As for the shaking dorm — well it was 
caused by the infamous Sandusky Hal¬ 
loween party, of course. 

Visitors arrived outlandishly cos¬ 
tumed as Medusa. Druids, witches, gob¬ 
lins and treacherous monsters and left 
the party with tales of pictures on the 
wall shaking and of seances inviting the 
spirits. 

According to those who believed the 
ghost stories handed down by genera¬ 
tions of students, the spirits haunted 
Hollins on more days than just one. 
Beware. 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 


















A rtistic 

ENDEAVORS 


N ews travelled around that Hollins 
students visited Ludlow Fair , The 
Great Nebula in Orion and Thymus Vul¬ 
garis during Tall semester, and these ex¬ 
otic places were as close as the Little 
Theater from October 10 through 13. 

Budding Hollins actresses, Michele 
Affrontc, Tenison Tompkins, Phoebe 
Platt. Michelle Seiffcrtt, Anita Goodwin 
and Helen Eady captured audiences 
with the help of special guest Richard 
Kirkwood. 

According to David Dvorscak, the 
common thread between each play was 
that "each concerns two women strug¬ 
gling with the gap between dreams and 
desires and realities.” 

Students and faculty also travelled 
within the world of dance during the 
Fast Forward Dance Series H, October 
24-27. 

The Parents’ Weekend performances 
featured works choreographed by Doug¬ 
las Rosenberg, dance department fac¬ 
ulty; Li Chiao-Ping. assistant professor 
of dance; and Kaye Weinstein, resident 
artist. 


Student, faculty 
efforts bring dance, 
theater to Hollins. 


Dancers included Angel Byrum, 
Missy Lucas, Nancy Walker, Li Chiao- 
Ping, Ashley Hinkle, Fluff Killcbrew, 
Chcri Miller, Shannon Sutherland, Hel¬ 
en Chun, Gisella Emiliani, Celeste 
Plumlee, Deidre Mattox, Carla 
Ponciroli and Elizabeth Simmons. 

According to a letter thanking guests 
at the performance, “Orchesis has been 
a strong presence at Hollins College 
since the 1930s." 

The organization’s spring schedule in¬ 
cluded a concert “featuring the work of 
past and present members, including 
Haruki Fujimoto, a favorite on the Hol¬ 
lins stage." 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 
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R oad trip 
blues 


S ocial dilemma. Here it is, another 
weekend. Say you’re not into the 
drunken party scene, or you have a boy¬ 
friend going to school in Dayton, Ohio. 
Maybe you don’t have a method of 
transportation, and going to Washing¬ 
ton and Lee is out. 

What is there to do around Hollins 
College? At first thought, you might say, 
"Um ... nothing?’’ Not so! Why, there's 
plenty of entertainment on campus, and 
here's a list of the top ten things to do, 
instead of road tnPP in 8 up to good old 
exit SI East. 

10. Explore your mailbox. Find the 
black hole sucking ail your mail into its 
diabolic vortex. Exorcise the evil spirits 
and rid yourself of its wicked curse. Or 
just clear out the cobwebs. 

9. Search for lost articles of clothing in 
the laundry room Whatever happened 
to that black sock that you lost two 
months ago? Or that Hampdcn-Sydney 
sweatshirt you borrowed from your 
roommate? 

8. l.earn the Library of Congress filing 
system For twelve yean you had Dewey 
Decimal drilled into your head, and 
now they tell you to learn this whole new 
system. What’s the Library of Congress 
domg in Fishbum? Shouldn’t it be in the 
nation’s capital? 

7. Have an adventure and eat cafeteria 
food Forget about lost religious artifacts 
or evil robots from the future come to 
kill you. What is that on your plate? Did 
Indiana Jones ever have to deal with 
this? 

6. Sleep Who knows? Maybe you’ll 
dream about that boyfriend in Dayton, 
Ohio. 

5. Walk through the halls of West. 
Ilmm., .kinda quiet on the weekends 
with no one here. Sorta still and serene. 
Eerie, isn't it? 

4. Torture your neighbors. Ride your 
skateboard through the halls. Play loud 
music at all hour* of the night. Nine 


Hollins College 
Weekend Top Ten: 
Staying on campus 
can’t be this bad. 


Inch Nails and Angry Samoans probably 
aren’t obnoxious enough, so try Anthrax 
and Mctallica. If that doesn’t work. 
Black Sabbath and Dark Angel will. 

3. Explore Dana. Check out the green¬ 
house on the roof. (There’s a greenhouse 
on the roof?) Sneak into Dr. Gray’s of¬ 
fice and search for cookie recipes. Keep 
an eye out for Sidney, the biology de¬ 
partment’s elusive hamster. Find out 
what exactly lurks in the 
basement.. .but beware Fluffy, Dr. 
Young’s pet snake which will eat any¬ 
thing that moves — like a person? 

2. Start a koosh-ball fight in the hall. 
Solves two problems at once: what to do 
on that weekend, and what to do with 
those fuzzy little suckers. Fling 'em at 
your roommate. Fling ’em at your RA. 
Ming ’em at your annoying next-door 
neighbor who always plays Black Sab¬ 
bath. 

I . Find innovative things to do with the 
little dots in the ceiling tiles in Randolph. 
Play boxes, tic-lac-loc and connect-the- 
dots. Stick push pins in them and wind 
yarn designs around the pins. There’s 
81,769 of those little dots above you, 
ready to provide endless hours of en¬ 
tertainment. That’s just in a standard 
double! Image the fun and games in the 
social room. 


BY ANDI WEISSMAN 
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SOCIAL DILEMMA 


At the high point of the fait wool teuton Anne Reern and Fall 
Wrrkmd date dance the n ght away to music by Dream Street 

Instead of Bleeping away the days of Fall M eekend. Susanna Tenon, 
sophomore and her date choose to do the Ropes Course The Hollins 
Outdoor Trttgram sponsored healthy, outdoor at it titles all year to 
supplement the Hollins education and to offer alternative enter 
tain men t on weekends 
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N EFA: A FINE 
PLACE TO LIVE 


A ccording to Stephanie Davis, soph¬ 
omore, “living in Near East Fine 
Arts is like wearing a hat that says, Tm 
weird, Tm into the fine arts, and, dam 
it, people like me.’” 

So, just who belonged to this seem¬ 
ingly bizarre group? 

Well, there were singers, dancers, ac¬ 
tresses, photographers and general art 
lovers all living under one roof. They 
took up one small comer on Front Quad 
that was always full of activity. 

“When you move into NEFA, it’s like 
moving into a box of pre-packaged 
friends,” says Tricia Boutwcll, sopho¬ 
more. 

NEFA was founded in 1987 to sup¬ 
port the arts on campus and in Ro¬ 
anoke. Members sponsored two perfor¬ 
mances each year for the Hollins 
community, and several ’NEFA-itcs’ 
volunteered in places such as Mill 
Mountain Theater. NEFA also was re¬ 
sponsible for the fall comedy club show. 

Everything about NEFA was ’family* 
oriented. They planned three to four 


‘Tm weird, I’m 
into fine arts, and, 
darn it, people 
like me.” 


functions a month within the dorm. The 
programs ranged from Grandin runs to 
a trip to sec Sting in concert on Sep¬ 
tember 22. 

Lcizel Mosquera, sophomore, said, 
“once in NEFA, always in NEFA, 
friends for life!” 

This year NEFA published fine arts 
calendars to inform the community of 
upcoming events. There was also a stu¬ 
dio located at the bottom floor of Near 
East that was open to all Hollins stu¬ 
dents and faculty. 

When asked to describe a favorite as¬ 
pect of NEFA, J.J. McDonald, junior, 
said, “Everything.” 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 
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H ighway 

TO HEAVEN? 


arly Friday afternoons the migrations 
began. At first a casually dressed stu- 
with a back pack slung over her 
shoulder and a hair dryer in the other 
hand would spring onto Front Quad and 
saunter towards the Chapel parking lot, 
car keys jingling merrily. 

Next came the two-baggers, an assorted 
lot with some carrying roomy duffle bags 
full of sweatshirts and jeans and a back 
pack stuffed with books. Others sported 
the matching overnight and makeup eases. 

last of all, the harried woman on her 
way to a Friday night fraternity party- 
ing/prc-football game tailgating/scmi- 
formal cocktailing/formal dancing week¬ 
end lunged like a pack horse towards her 
car, garment bag bulging at the scams, 
formal gown dragging on the ground and 
the cord to her hair dryer wrapping 
around her ankles. 

These women, who could have declared 
road tripping for their athletic require¬ 
ment, were professionals. 

A majority of Hollins women went up 
the road at least once during their college 
days, and nights, out of curiosity, bore¬ 
dom, or both. 

Because “Nothing ever happens here,*’ 
according to freshman Anne Sink, the 
lures of the road were irresistible at first. 


Hollins women 
hit the road for 
bands, beer and 
most of all, MEN. 


Nonprofcssional road trippers often at¬ 
tended a majority of fraternity Rush par¬ 
ties in the fall, perhaps a homecoming and 
then a spring formal. 

For the professional, however, the at¬ 
traction was more than just to hear a good 
band or to drink a few free beers. 

In almost every ease, there was THE 
MAN involved. He wasn’t just any guy, 
but the one who dissolved the separating 
miles to as many inches; who made wait¬ 
ing for a shower in a fraternity house feel 
like Club Med; and who transformed the 
stale stench of beer and cigarette smoke 
into Chanel No. 5. 

Most professional road trippers didn’t 
leave the Hollins campus every weekend 
because they were bored. They just had 
someplace more interesting to be. There 
was a difference. 
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W HAT’S TO DO 
DOWNTOWN? 


£ £ TTavc you seen Eh W” 

I I Not your every day question, 
A A but one I found myself asking 
quite a lot one Saturday night. My friends 
and I were on a quest, you sec — a quest to 
find Mini Graceland. 

We left Hollins at around nine o’clock. 
Laurie McDowell said she’d gotten direc¬ 
tions, and we all just assumed they would 
lead us straight to Elvis. 

No such luck. 

“It’s on Walnut,” l^aurie said, “I know it’s 
supposed to be on Walnut.” But how were 
we to find Walnut? As it happened, by ac¬ 
cident. 

As we were looking for some place ’safe* to 
stop and ask directions, we spotted Walnut 
and turned left. After two blocks the street 
became a dead end that took us back through 
someone’s alley, back where we had begun. 

“Go right this time,” said Laurie. Like we 
were going to go left again! Eventually, we 
ended up at the Star. 

The six of us got out of the car and decided 
to gel a look at the world’s largest man-made 
star. . . 

My friends surveyed the Star and the view 
while I read the historical marker ’’Two 
thousand feet of neon tubing.” 

“Roanoke must have been desperate for a 
tourist attraction,” I thought. After about 
five minutes, we decided it was iust too cold 
for Elvis to hang out at the Star, and we 
continued our search. 


Mini-Graceland, 
cheesy and urban, 
but local and free. 


We drove around downtown past Center 
in the Square, lauric mentioned something 
about stopping there. But why would Elvis 
be at Center in the Square? Sure, there’s Mill 
Mountain Theater and the science museum, 
but no one thought Elvis would be cultured 
enough to appreciate a play or the halls of a 
museum. 

Next, we decided to check out the market. 
We thoughts Elvis might be in Books. Strings 
& Things — everyone hangs out there. Un¬ 
fortunately. they were closed. 

In one last attempt to find Elvis, we de¬ 
cided to cruise Williamson Road. We rolled 
down the windows so we could ask pedes¬ 
trians if they'd seen the King, but it was just 
too damn cold. 

With defeat heavy in our hearts, we re¬ 
turned to Hollins after our night on the 
town, knowing that somewhere, Elvis was 
out there. 

BY JENNIFER WADE 
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S HORT TERM 
PLAYERS 


T his year the Hollins Short Term 
Players performed the children’s 
play O PQ RS. Etc., which John Myers, 
director, hoped would teach children 
the basics of democratic government. 

O P Q R S. Etc. tells the story of Otto 
the Official (Andi Wcissman), a total¬ 
itarian ruler who creates his own town, 
Ottoville, in which everything is orange 
— his favorite color. Ellen (Julie Al¬ 
lard), a traveling art student, comes in 
and tries to teach the townspeople that 
there arc colors besides orange and that 
everything Otto says isn’t necessarily 
true. Myers aspired for “the children 
get the message of the play. Not that it is 
okay to overthrow authority, but that 
authority should rule by the consent of 
the people." 

The Theater Experience for Children 
had been a short term class for four 
years. Myers directed the first year and 
returned in 1992 to the chair. 

Myers chose the script because “It 
had a small cast, and it could be easily 
modified to have few male parts.” 

The seven-member, freshman cast in¬ 
cluded Wcissman, Lee Cholc Lipscomb, 


January project 
brings democratic 
process to area 
primary schools. 


Linda Jenkins, Liz Simmons, Kim Rick¬ 
ard. Allard and Tammy Ballard. These 
students rose early each morning to 
travel to schools as far away as Wood- 
bridge. Va. 

Although the project demanded a 
great deal of time and dedication, Sim¬ 
mons said that the play wasn't hard 
work but “a lot of fun.” 

“Seeing the excitement on the kids* 
faces” made it all worth while noted 
Rickard. 

Wcissman, however, had one minor 
gripe. “I developed an increased distaste 
for the color orange, and a really nice 
attitude problem. Now I know that I am 
God,** the totalitarian stated. 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 
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M ore than 
i tuition 


V alley View, Mill Mountain The¬ 
atre. Tanglcwood — What do all of 
these things have in common? These arc 
a few of the places that Hollins students 
can work off campus to earn those ever 
needed extra bucks. 

Lcizel Mosquera. sophomore, had 
worked at Jeans West for a year. 

She said, '‘It's hard to work ofT cam¬ 
pus because you’re so limited with time 
as compared to working on campus be¬ 
cause you’re right there.*’ 

She wasn’t able to qualify for on cam¬ 
pus work and is unable to return next 
semeter because she can’t afTord it. 

Work study jobs were hard to come 
by. They arc not available to middle 
class families who need aid but make 
too much money according to their tax 
returns. 

Hollins scholars were also ineligible 



44 OFF CAMPUS JOBS 


When that summer 
job and holiday 
cash just don't go 
far enough. 


for on campus work study jobs. 

However there was a flip side. 

Lcizel said, “I like working off cam¬ 
pus because then 1 have a life ofT cam¬ 
pus." 

Also, off campus jobs offered ad¬ 
vancement and a salary of more than 
$4.25 per hour. Most students agreed, 
however, that the benefits of on campus 
work greatly outweighed those of off 
campus jobs. 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 














A AAAAAGH! 
REGISTRATION 


O kay, I've been sitting here for an 
hour-and-a-half waiting to register 
for classes. Wc should start to go 
through soon. 

The seniors and juniors have gone, 
and the sophomores are almost finished 
sifting through the chaos. I, a mere 
freshman, must just sit and wait. Some 
freshmen have been here since 11 
o’clock this morning. 

Why is registration at Hollins ap¬ 
proached in such a primitive manner? 
According to the registrar it was because 
of a lack of funds and all of the recent 
changes of presidents. 

Once President O’Brien is settled in, 
the college plans to do something about 
the inconvenience. Perhaps even within 
the next few years, all registration will 
be done by computer. 

The faculty currently is in the process 
of choosing software. The program will 
probably register students first by class 
and then by alphabetical rotation. 

The new system could be implement¬ 
ed as soon as spring of 1993 as long as 
there arc no bugs or glitches in the sys- 


It peeves the 
faculty, plagues 
the students, but 
it must be done. 


tern. 

Other area colleges, such as Wash¬ 
ington and Lee, Roanoke College, 
Hampdcn-Sydncy, Sweet Briar and Ma¬ 
ry Baldwin, have similar scheduling pro¬ 
cesses. 

Each student works with an advisor in 
selecting appropriate courses for the 
next semester and then submits the 
forms to the registrar. Class availablity 
and schedule-release times vary for each 
institution. 

Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
has an arena-style registration that re¬ 
sembles our own. 

Fortunately, Hollins shall soon join 
the computer age. 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 
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HOLIDAYS 


T he season 

FOR GIVING 


A lthough a long-standing tradition 
at Hollins, no one knows exactly 
when the White Gift Service began. 
There are several stories that surround 
the history of the White Gift. 

It is thought that originally the stu¬ 
dents knitted white articles of clothing 
such as booties, caps and shawls, 
wrapped them in white and placed them 
at the foot of the Christmas tree. The 
articles were then given to the needy. 

Another story is that classes would 
exchange symbolic gifts. For example, 
the senior class would ’give* the fresh¬ 
man class patience by writing the word 
’Patience' on a sheet of white paper, 
wrap it in a white envelope, and place it 
on the tree. All the classes would later 
assemble on Front Quad and present 
their gifts. 

Another possible tradition was that 
the student community would enter the 
chapel with their class. If they, or any of 
their guests for that matter, were not 
wearing white, they were not permitted 
to sit at the front of the chapel and 
instead were relegated to the back of the 


The White Gift 
Service bonds 
generations of 
Hollins students. 


room. 

White Gift Service traditionally falls 
during the last week of classes, as close 
to Christmas as possible, with allow¬ 
ances made for exams. This year, the 
White Gift Service was held on Decem¬ 
ber 8th. 

The Chapel Choir traditionally sang 
Arthur Talmadge's arrangement of 
'Silent Night'. They also sang the Cer¬ 
emony of Carols, performed only every 
four years due to the costly fee of the 
indispensible harpist. 

The White Gift Service is Hollins' 
traditional Christmas service. It is a spe¬ 
cial time when the entire campus unites 
to celebrate the spirit of the holidays. 
BY JENNIFER WADE 
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PEOPLE 



ET 

IN 

TONE 


F or Mime, filling a 

room with objrti dart 
was a means of 
creative expression; 
to others, space brimming 
with mementos and out-of- 
focus snapshots reflected a 
personal style — like a 
signature engraved inside 
the band of a ring or initials 
routed into the wooden 
surface of a desk. 


ENGRAVED 
-ENEEf-AtS- 







People at llolliru 
arc more than just 
composite pic¬ 
tures, but are the 
individuals who 
contribute to the 
quality of the col¬ 
lege, including 
students and par¬ 
ents. 

^_ 


f that poster falls 
one more 
time.. 

Ah, the joys of 
room decorating. 
For some, filling a room with 
objets d'art was a means of 
creative expression; to others, 
space brimming with mementos 
and out-of-focus snapshots 
reflected a personal style — like 
a signature engraved inside the 
band of a ring or initials routed 
into the wooden surface of a 
desk. 

Whatever the style of the 
room, both bare walls and 
cluttered chaos gave each room 
a personal flavor and 
atmosphere. 

Music and art posters, richly 
colored tapestries and pictures of 
family and friends typically lined 
mirrors, doors and walls. Some 


of the more adventurous 
students found ornamental uses 
for such peculiar objects as toilet 
seat covers and road signs. 

inkei i < idatiJcB 
Weik and Marisa 
Parmelce, 
freshmen, 
innovatively 
approachea the 
problem of what to do with the 
empty cans that overflowed their 
desxs and bureaus by stringing 
them on dental floss and 
hanging them from the ceiling. 

"Anything to cover as much 
space as possible is good," said 
Weik. "Also, it gives us stuff to 
look at when weVe bored of 
studying." 

Added Parmelee, "We plan to 
recycle all 500 of these cans, you 
know.** 
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\ATc will move forward 
* * with the confidence 
that we learn as women 
in a world that is not a 
man's world but a hu¬ 
man’s world. We will 
learn what success 
means to each of us and 
how to measure it. 


ENIORS 

URMOUNT 


Knowledge reaches 
beyond facts to touch 
the unknowable future. 


T his is it. The culmination 
of four years of work and 
play at Hollins College. 

When the members of the 
class of 1992 walk up to the 
podium in their much-worn 
black robes and accept their di¬ 
plomas, they mark not only the 
completion of their degrees, 
but the completion of 150 
years of a tradition of educa¬ 
tion and the beginning of a new 
era. 

We have come a long way. As 
a community and as individual 
students, we have learned, 
changed and most importantly, 
learned how to change. 

We have found an image and 
a voice. We have learned that 
the word 'tradition' does not 


stand for those things done out 
of habit, but for the customs 
that carry the best parts of the 
past into the future. 

We have learned what wom¬ 
en can do as athletes, artists, 
scholars, leaders and as 
humans. We have learned to 
exceed expectations and sur¬ 
mount stereotypes. 

In the more concrete sense, 
we have realized as seniors cer¬ 
tain facts that we knew all 
along. Sitting in the middle of a 
300-level class, we discover that 
we actually may know some¬ 
thing useful in the areas of our 
majors. We finally recognize 
everyone in our departments, 
plus most of the major admin¬ 
istration figures. 




SENIORS 



We even recognize the most 
obscure buildings. 

We know who knows what 
and how to find out about it. 
We feel comfortable rejecting a 
trip up the road for an evening 
with friends here. 

We learn the things no one 
warned us about: we should 
have taken our GRFs or writ¬ 
ten our resumes last year; sleep 
may, in fact, become optional; 
and it is possible to move be¬ 
yond stress into hysteria with¬ 
out showing outward symp¬ 
toms. 

We learn very useful wisdom 
to carry into our later lives such 
as "mark the eyeholes in your 
paper bag before cutting them 
out unless you want multiple 
sets of eyes." 


We learn to go from a torn 
sweatshirt to complete formal 
wear in less than ten minutes, 
to be in two places at once, to 
'do it all’ and 'have everything' 
and accomplish the impossible 
with grace. 

We learn as seniors that we 
arc ready to move on, but that 
some part of Hollins will be 
with us forever. 

Now, as the senior class dis¬ 
perses to take careers, graduate 
degrees, families and lives, Hol¬ 
lins ends its first 150 years and 
begins the next in an optimistic 
frenzy of growth and change. 
Out of our pasts grows an ex¬ 
citing future. 

We. the Class of 1992, stand 
on the cusp of the past and the 
future, old traditions and new 


energy. We will take both of 
those with us, our faith and our 
hope. We will move forward 
with the confidence that we 
learn as women in a world that 
is not a man's world but a hu¬ 
man's world. We will learn 
what success means to each of 
us and how to measure it. 

Now at the end, as we put on 
our disposable robes for the last 
time, we will look back for just 
a minute before we step for¬ 
ward. We will remember what 
we have learned here at Hol¬ 
lins, from our professors and 
our friends and from life itself . 

For a moment we can wish 
that we were starting our lour 
years all over again. 

BY JULIE FISCHER 
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'/ft/i/firs /- yf S$e/na/fy 

American Studies 
Atlanta, (Georgia 



American Studies 
Birmingham, Alabama 


& i wit/i S& S&nee (o&e 

Child Psychology English, Art 

Atlanta, Georgia Anniston, Alabama 



r fA*TJ&/ie Srfhsis S$ntvy S& S&r/ijfrmp 

Political Science Art History 

Rocky River, Ohio New York, New York 


SENIORS 


Economics 

Oreland, Pennsylvania 


k 


Apr/ <§T S$&zwau 

Political Science 
Marietta, Georgia 


Chemistry 

Chesapeake, Virginia 



S&m ^ 

Biology 

Atlanta, Georgia 


!jfywz ' j$rsj///v////s‘ 
French 

Watertown, Connecticut 


Economics 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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&e/t#et ^ko^mJan ^oo/e 'l&zsvd/ie to. fj&rt/dy '/mjo/i 3§frz/^Sm/UH^u 

History Studio Art Economics Economics Art History Communications 

Richmond, Virginia Atlanta, Georgia Charlottesville, Virginia Baltimore, Maryland Birmingham, Alabama Richmond, Virginia 
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Jrfr/firy Srf. {Jtbiossrri 

Sociology 
Swanton, Vermont 



Child Psychology 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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ytf&zty 

Political Science, French French American Studies 

(Men Burnic, Maryland Lookout Mountain, Tennessee Richmond. Virginia 
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History 

West Hartford, Connecticut 


.S&cude C to0$f 

English, Psychology 
Covington, Virginia 


Fconomic s 
Natchc/., Mississippi 
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<yjkvr OkitM <5^ Qkawie *1o. Qka&fcn 

Sociology French Sociology 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina Memphis, Tennessee Salem, Virginia 
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&afcad 

Art History 

Hollis, New Hampshire 






at 


V‘ 


^/vaide (fA/ri/is/ 

History 

Tacoma, Washington 


- Sa/nA $o. to/Mnt/ys 

Psychology 

Durham. North Carolina 


2&ta 

(Iliilci Psychology, Sociology 
Staunton, Virginia 
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Art History Biology, English 

Arden, North (Carolina Somerset, Kentucky 


Srf. Shsandti 

Art History 

Croton-On-Hudson, New York 



- 9^r 

Mathematics, Art History 
Blucfield, West Virginia 
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Economics 

Blucfield, West Virginia 



\ >i 


P'S 



French 


Cleveland, Georgia 




3Pa/ne& S& $ia4&6d6 

Psychology 

New Canaan, Connecticut 



( hild Psychology !• nglish. Spanish 


Roanoke, Virginia 


r.nglish, Spanish 
Austin. Texas 


,/fiyfir/y , ( J&y/Y7i &tfdan 

Sociology 

Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Baltimore*. Maryland 


Economics 
Atlanta, Georgia 



'fa&l (c«ZS&}/£ | 

Communication Studies 
Camden, South (Carolina 


American Studies 
Dallas, Texas 





c/tcsy/ </fa/r 

English 
Dallas. Texas 
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Economics 

Brent wood, Tennessee 


C/7 QC 

<u/z//srz (ffa/ 


YW/f/Z/f 


Political Science 
Ocala, Florida 


Art History 
Buskirk, New York 
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Qfefaz ^ fflaadeaf r Jada/i, 

Art History, French English, Education Psychology 

State College, Pennsylvania Memphis, Tennessee Dallas, Texas 



Psychology 
Roanoke, Virginia 



Art American Studies 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina Tokyo, Japan 
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St iidio Art 

Alexandria, Louisiana 


- fyisz/xim 

Studio Art 
Karachi, Pakistan 


' Lft < %vy 

French 

Asheville, North Carolina 



Sfcrzsi/rJ 'Sfs/rry S&festsw/yj //s///st//y Jfany 

Art . ('hiId Psychology, Education Economics 

Roanoke, Virginia Roanoke. Virginia Roanoke, Virginia 
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Biology 

Charlottesville, Virginia 


'ffsirtssir/s ,5d r^/udan 3f/xr& difa/n 2d 2deudn& 

Psychology Classical Studies Psychology 

Birmingham, Alabama Dallas, Texas Roanoke, Virginia 


Sociology 
Houston, Texas 


c {r&ij6/i// 2d 2&ermatv 

Clinical Psychology 
Edmond, Oklahoma 



jsv///^r/- %>. , /fate 

Biology, Pre-Medicine 
Tallahassee, Florida 



English 

Kansas City, Missouri 


2d&fet 




English 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


2/ut 2danp 

Political Science 
St. Louis, Missouri 


( dyn/rfui .dfa/r'r 2&6uztx> 

* Bfekck .<1 < hembtt \ 
Norfolk, Virginia 


2fta&n& 3. 2&pas 

Psychology 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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Communications, French 
Denver, Colorado 


(A. Aifizpee 

Psychology 
Roanoke, Virginia 



yflfsz/t/ yfla/ar 

* English 
Birmingham, Alabama 



AraA ■ . /&i/rrri/r$ AV&vurfri A. AfsisaAa/A A&cuJf \£aua£ 

Psv< linings Art History l-nglish 

Covington, Virginia Roanoke. Virginia Martinsville, Virginia 
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Warrenton, Virginia 


yfleAdda A Ahyttfitr/ 

Classical Studies 
Roanoke, Virginia 


(£. . Ar Axzwi 

Psychology 

Middle llandam, Connecticut 
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Greensboro, North (Carolina Norwell, Massachusetts Alexander City, Alabama 



Psychology 

Ponte Vedfa Beach, Florida 


English, Economics 
Montcagle, Tennessee 


S$irta W. ^ 

Communications 
Harrison, New York 
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Psychology 
Troutville, Virginia 


Psychology 

Glen Head, New York 


js/i/ij/w mm 

' Biology 

Groton, Massachusetts 
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%a/j^nne * fla/rvtt 

English 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


S$ia 'flauf 

English 

Athens, Georgia 


'Jfcvu AAzitf 

Economics, French 
Pawleys Island, South Carolina 



A/ida Srf. Aut/sv 

Child Psychology - 
San Antonio, Texas 


Stf. Afflstisnton 

Political Science 
Santa Clarita, California 


S&zpt/b &SflrfavwA 

Communication Studies 
Vernon, New Jersey 
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Art History Sociology English, Art 

Old Church, Virginia Louisville, Kentucky Atlanta, Georgia 
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%>. ^e/erfe/iauer ^0/^ «. ^tcAa/t^ai c$a/ran ,///. ^?aaa^ 

i ((»nom ,( s \m History, Education Engliihi French 

Moorestown, New Jersey Birmingham, Alabama Atlanta, Georgia 



Atlanta, Georgia Iampa, Florida Fas t Lyme, Connecticut 
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idfodu ^ yeoman 

‘ Economics 
Fairfax, Virginia 



Alexandria, Virginia 


<£. t y&rzye/' 

Art History 
Dublin, Virginia 



V /61/////I y/m/M 
Communications 
San Antonio, Texas 


i/ozy/Jan 

History 

Little Rock, Arkansas 



jj? CO C/P 

* s) , t^s/Zl/lrf 

French 

Florence. Alaliama 
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/t/yu/tia 2ee Sfeeatf 

Political Science, Spanish 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Economics / 
Austin, Texas 



Sociology, Psychology' 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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S$ida 3lae L/Asv/is/<}<yi 

English 

Blucficld, West Virginia 



Su& 

History, French 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Juft 

Economics 
Glen 1- ll\ n. I llmois 



1/rapA </K !Ju/nar 
History, Political Science 
Annandale, Virginia 


Sfatft .- j/r/dddf 

English 

Montvale, Virginia 



r SaraA > ft fft/4/rw 

French 

I he Plains, Virginia 
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Srfffidari Jfca/i 7\ S$ TTti^&y ^danfote 7&. 7/ade 

English ‘ Math American Studies 

Jacksonville, Florida Fayetteville, West Virginia Roanoke, Virginia 
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sTh/?. 7/&%/ 

Economics 

Drayton Plain, Michigan 



M. 2*50 

History 

Jacksonville, Florida 
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7/A/fa/y ./. TTvman 777au/ri 7$. TTo/Tsr ffif'S&i/i/’lfc 77/r^A/ 

American Studies Biology, Pre-Medicine Chemistry 

Stafford, Virginia Charleston, South (Carolina Winter Park, Florida 
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v77 TT/tfoef 

History, French 
Springfield, Virginia 


mar? 


TTTed/Te 77us%&‘ 

Knglish 

Potomac, Maryland 


’ 


TTwv/fri 77>. 

“French 
London, Kngland 
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A“’" '■ 1 X.lwlW M„ ana) fcMrnMk W.afc 

Ua. .IxMarr. 


’ Ctcpptng Stones' is a compila- 
lion of articles from past Spin- 
Utrs. I hr segment runs through 
the '‘People” section and will in¬ 
clude pieces from 1897 through 
1991. 

laooking back at the history of 
the SptnUer and of Hollins gives 
us a chance to reflect upon the 
(last's influence and to evaluate its 
role in our lives. 


C ollege friendships are often 
powerful friendships. 

Mutual troubles and ambitions 
and aims make the bond 
between friend and friend 
wonderfully strong, and never 
can we learn to know one’s 
virtues as well as his weaknesses 
better than under the trying 
light of a missed lesson, or of an 
officer’s rebuke. This perfect 
knowledge of each other, and 
the freedom, which naturally 
attends it, causes a congeniality 
which is one of the chief charms 
of college life, and nowhere, 1 
think, is this more strongly 
marked than it is in the social 
life of Hollins. There arc so 
many mysticisms whose signs or 
key-words are known only to the 
chosen few, that it is hard to 
reveal to an outsider the real 
delights of our social pleasures, 
but there are times when our joy 
seems contagious, and the 
merest looker-on must feel with 
us. This hidden charm is 
indefinable — it can only be 
expressed as it is illustrated. 

The Spinster, 1897-98 
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STONES 



A t the first Student Government 
meeting, we had the chance we 
had waited three years for. the 
chance to sing that "We are the 
Seniors." The words mean to us in 
September what they had meant to us 
during the silent, waiting, 
underclassmen years: 1 hat we were 
Seniors, complete with all the outward 
distinctions of caps and gowns, rings, 
cars and pink-backed chairs in the 
dining room. "Seniors are we,' we 
sang on T inker Day, beginning to see 
just beneath the white starch of our 
jackets and for the first time we 
thought in terms of "this is the last 
lime." The last time.. .to taste that 
free coke at the top of I inker, to tease 
Miss Chevraux about her sweater, to 
take pictures of each other. At 
Christmas our hearts were full, at the 
W'hite Gift Service our eyes were full, 
and suddenly all we did and saw and 
*aid was more important because there 
would not be "next year.” ... We 
were and are on the threshold, almost 
too late, of understanding, and this is a 
time of grasping, a time of desperation 
at ourselves for being nearsighted ... 
And when we sit "discussing" over a 
fourth cup of coffee in an empty 
dining room, we realise that lAu is 
what "they" have been trying to tell us 
all along We are the Seniors and what 
we are "Sharing together" is bitter¬ 
sweet, an awful and wonderful time. 
Tht SptniUr, I960 


MigKl tali Wreirml •»*•»•« Alw* Wlfam ami Hrt «l«ir to 
,V Hat l*«i ami a lim Punt* hand fcfrak* the Hal Isrsame 

thr tfsm 10 smntr a < s*arr»lc ami hat* out with Irsrmls 

r l ^he similarities lx - 1 wren the tradi- 
1 lions of 1960 and those at Hollins 
unlay emphasize the (omtnon bond be¬ 
tween students past and present. 

We tend to feel that certain cusitmis 
are ours only, but these are the links 
that enchain us to the past. Through 
the re-enactment of the history, we be¬ 
come part of it and |>art of I lollins. 
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AYBIRD 

UNIOR 

Bare butts, breasts and 
Birkenstocks bring exotic 
touch to Fall Weekend. 



W hat could be more rep¬ 
resentative of a class 
than something that prob¬ 
ably no one ha* in common. 
Think about it. The only 
thing all juniors shared was 
classification So what could 
better epitomixe a group of 
diverse people than a totally 
ofT-the-wall stunt. Of c ourse, 
n+ryont has memories of the 
craiiest thing she's ever 
done. 


'our-lhirty a.m., Saturday 
morning, Fall Weekend — 
what were you doing? 

Sleeping off the hangover? 
Fating Chinese carryout lefto¬ 
vers in the glow of a candle."' 
Rinsing out the varied stains on 
a new dress? Listening to your 
dale snore? 

One Hollins junior and two 
male companions were running 
around Front Quad, NUDE. 

Well, not completely nude, 
one runner was wearing 
Birkenstocks and grey flannel 
socks; the other two wore run¬ 
ning shoes, sans socks. 

The female streaker confid¬ 
ed her that her sprint “has that 
thrill, like riding a roller coast¬ 
er." 

She ran again, four-thirty 


a.m. Sunday morning of fall 
Weekend. 

This time another Hollins 
student, a senior, accompanied 
her. 

Both sported running shoes, 
no socks. 

Instead of streaking about 
Front Quad, they ran up and 
down the apartment rows with 
the senior screaming, "I sur¬ 
render." 

The junior, instigator of the 
show, said, “I had so much fun 
Saturday morning, I had to do 
it again." 

She described both runs as 
being "a little nipply!" 

BY JENNIFER WADE 
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'I'his excerpt from Spinster 
* /9JW brings to mind the con¬ 
tinuity in social traditions at Hol¬ 
lins and in American society. In a 
world filled with chaos there will 
always be Monopoly, Saturday 
Night Live (God willing) and 
Ring Night. The task before all 
Hollins students is to reinforce 
the 'sisterhood* among women 
whether through Ring Night or 
just simple time shared together* 


W hatever in the world would possess 
a college Junior, a member of the 
world of higher education, a re¬ 
spected individual, to place her pride and 
reputation on the line, and in the hands of a 
well-meaning but exceptionally mischievous 
college Senior? Her class ring, of course!! 

On October 21. 1987, members of the 
Junior class began receiving odd and anon¬ 
ymous messages, from mysterious phone 
calls, and flower delivery cards, to notes on 
unsuspecting message boards. 

Octoberr 22. 1987, brought with it more 
messages and those same Juniors to the 
heights of panic, with ' Where do I find a 
snout for my 'Three Little Pigs* costume?" 
and "Just because I dress as Popeye, does 
that mean I havi to eat spinach at every meal 
— even breakfast?" and "I have to do what 
in the middle of the Kroger meat dejxirt- 
mentl?" ... 

Finally, on Friday, October 28, 1987, 
Ring Night culminated with a day of tra¬ 
ditional Hollins shenanigans. At noon in the 
cafeteria, ... entertainment included the 
Monopoly pieces singing "Money Makes the 
World Go Round" and an old Bay City 
Rollers song. "Saturday Night" was per¬ 
formed by none other than the Saturday 
Night Live crew. .,. 

As the evening continued along, with a 
fabulous party hosted by the Class of 1988, 
Juniors began to find their Final clues, and 
realized the identity of their Ring Sisters. 
With the toasting ol champagne glasses, the 
cries of excitement, and hugs of ha|>pincss. 
Juniors and Seniors together shared anoth¬ 
er two Hollins traditions, that have main¬ 
tained even in this changing world: Ring 
Night and Sisterhood. 

— Stephanie Bird 
SpintUr 19HH 
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Jennifer Abramson 
Mirhele Affronir 
Kh/ahrth Alexander 
Jeni Almond 
Sl«unr Andrew* 


Frame* Badgett 
Allison Hater 
Meredith Baker 
F.nn Baratta 
I .ori Earlier 


Serena Beedie 
Keturah Hell 
C-urrtn Bernier 
Chrotianne Brnnet 
Nicole Blix* 


B C Brandt 
Punk\ Hi >i » 
Sarah Brown 
I arrnny Brown 
Tamara (after 


Meghan Carle 
I.M (arm peon 
Miiahrih (an 
him (aitan 
Ann Dalton 


Sherrie lie* rosier* 
Mollte Flier 
Kathleen l armworth 
Cda Frametrhi 
Martha (ainry 
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loiura (ftilmnt 
K.li/aheth (irimett 
Kristine Hamlet 
Suian Holman 
Katherine Jac kson 


K.li/jibcth Jenkins 
Jennifer Johnston 
Patricia Jones 
Puamana Kaloi 
Julie King 
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Teresa Kmlcv 
Holly Kitchrnt 
Annr Kohn 
Karen Kolet 
Kim Kongkasuwan 


Shaiu Konsler 
Alison laurr 
Mary ljuwell 
Mary laying 
F.rin Lloyd 


Kimberly Madilox 
I irrncy Mahrr 
Catherine Marshall 
Kaihrnnr Marston 
Jrssua Martin 


Knsia Mr Call 
) J M« IV),Mid 
Krllce M< Dowell 
laurtr Mr Dobell 
Shannon Mryrr 


Melanie Mills 
Anjana Mura 
Dtrtra Mohrnun 
Shannon Monror 
('hcry l Moore 


S ha n nr hi Muht 
Kalbmor Mu Urn* 
Jill < Hie, holm 
Tncka Pellrnn 
Christen Pelot 
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Alison Poarch 
Deveaux 
Quakenbuth 
Alison Rhoades 
Tonya Rieley 
Alicia Koliesnn 


Dawn Roeder 
Sufunnc Ruthton 
Kara Schafi 
Bar< lav Sharon 
Tract Shively 


Kaihrnnr Short 
Margaret Smith 
(iigi Spk kelimer 
C andace Sword 
Colleen I avlor 


Margaret Wallon 
Beihany Weaver 
Susan Welael 
Flirabeth Wlulden 
jo Film Wilkins 


Ra< belle Wright 


Xianqing Zhou 


funs, anii *•*» a* duiUlf 

• hr AHA I UArt Us, «Am 
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XJot much could be said about 
the 1975 ditty to the junta 
class. Had things changed all that 
much, or did women still enter 
college for the '‘pre-wed’’ pro¬ 
gram? As Hollins women did we 
feel pressured either to find hus¬ 
bands or to shun men entirely? 
Or was there silence out of fear of 
seeming too traditional or too 
radical? 


JUNIORS 

(to the tunc of 

’’You’re A Grand Old Flag”) 

You’ve got one more year, yes 
only one more 

Four semesters and you’ll all be 
out. 

So get yourself a man, do it 
while you can 

’Cause next year you’ll sit home 
no doubt. 

Wedding bells should chime — 
don't worry, there’s time 
Just do something before it’s too 
late. 

Should Ring Night be the 
death of you 

You’ll be taking our place too 
soon. 

Senior song to the Juniors 
Tinker Day 1975 

Spinster 1976 
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OPH 

LUMP? 

Sophomores ‘get a clue’ 
and demand inalienable 
right to buy a vowel. 



U MTORIAL NOTE: l feel 
*~*like / need to buy a clue, 
thd they want me to capi¬ 
talize the class names , or 
not1 Maybe at a junior (or 
)unwrt) with an old soul , 
Tm just out of touch with this 
younger generation. Was 
that stream of consaousnessf 
Tm an English major; I 
should know these things I 
must be slipping. 


F irst of all. we believe that class 
names should be capitalized be* 
ginning after the freshman 
year. After all we’ve been through, 
the Grammar God should at least 
have the courtesy to acknowledge 
our demi-greatness. (As you can see, 
we haven’t gained a clue big enough 
to understand that if Seniors had 
their wav, they would be the only 
ones to buy a capital letter’ so to 
speak. Damn.) 

Now that we’ve gotten that out of 
the way, we’d like to buy a vowel. 
Well, why not go all the way and just 
purchase a big ol* clue for the low, 
low price of just a dollar. Come to 
think of it, it might cost some of us. 
oh, what, three or four bucks? Any 
comments from the gallery? 

#1, Now that we’re sophomores, 
we’re cool because we’re in the mid¬ 
dle of not being freshmen, not going 
abroad, not worrying about little 
things like eating and getting a real 
job or graduation. So, heyt Why are 
we in the Sophomore Slump?? May¬ 


be if we knew, we’d have a clue. 

#2. Being a sophomore means ba¬ 
sically running all of the organiza¬ 
tions on campus. Who else is dumb 
enough to volunteer? Freshmen are 
too afraid, juniors are either too cool 
or loo busy speaking foreign 
tongues, and the Seniors are like 
’We’re outta here. You do it, dork 
breath.' So I gues that leaves, well, 
the sophomores. 

#3. After Tinker Day 1991, some¬ 
one who shall remain nameless no¬ 
ticed that our class might turn out to 
be the rising ’trouble-makers’. Well, 
all we have to say is that this class has 
hurled more than cafeteria food and 
talked to the doctor about more than 
snifTles. but that doesn’t make us any 
less honorable than any other class 
on campus. It just makes us kinda 
unpredictable. 

In other terms, it’s our turn to be 
rude. And we like it. 

BY STEPHANIE DAVIS. 
TRIC1A BOUTWELL AND KATE 
BURKE 
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Aimer Amo* 
Katherine Bailey 
Mary Bedon 
Tiffani Board 
Patricia Boutwell 


Audrey Brainerd 
Amy Brreman 
Meredith Brook* 
Allison Brown 
Debbie Brown 



l 

r«ya»y 

Jrllrrtc 


ihr uaan at IWfM h*ng» 
ph—*« 

mhlhtl whkh Kiaitn 
H Wk *nd Krr w**hcf m* 
ruw ffcr culkg* «n t**h w 
hrmti Wwlmd ind huof 
ihi<M«gh<K*i the /**•* ly 

tm I Mg 







(atrie Buchan 
Katr Burke 
Mercy Burwell 
Mary Bu*»e 
l.ynettr Byrd 


Angel Byrum 
Sandy ('.ape 
('.hrtttian (atrr 
Shelagh (lasry 
Helen Chun 


Frin Chum 
Marianne ('.lire 
Mary Congrt 
I i*a Crowder 
Meredith Crowley 


Meredith Daniel 
Mirabelh Davit 
Stephanie Davit 
Jennifer Digh 
Katherine Donahoo 


Surartne Dots 
Margaret Droke 
Kathryn-Anne 
Dunlap 

l.etlir Fd wards 
Tina F.mig 


(Stella f mil tain 
I eigh Falknrt 
Brandi Hrestrin 
Heather Firth 
Carol Forty! he 
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Janrllc Foster 
Katie Foster 
Pamela Frisoli 
Kirsten 
Fromknet hi 
Flatntne Galbraith 


Kerry C^ilea 
Ann Gayweskt 
Sabina Geisslrr 
Meriwether (-ill 
Dawn Grenier 


Karyn Grubb 
Fir in Hadlow 
Greet Haggerty 
Heather Hall 
Jennifer Held 


Kerry Henderson 
Grace Hrrcog 
I aura Htokt 
Ashley Hinkle 
Rebecca Hinkle 


Nicole Hunt 
Julie Jackson 
Kristin Jeffries 
F.velyn Jones 
Mrllsaa Keller 


Kimberly Kessler 
Jarir Killebrew 
Tracey Kolb 
Fliceth lahrfs 
I h/ahrth I .and 
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Katherine laawson 
Hayden Lynch 
Rcg.ni Markley 
Jocrline Mast i 
Dcidrr Mattox 


Andrea Maull 
Shannon Me ( aid 
Kathryn McClure 
Jessiia Me Millan 
Bestir Miller 


Chcri Miller 
l.ee Millikan 
Stacy Moore 
l.eirrl M<wujurm 
Kar Nakase 
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Victoria Natal 
Amanda Nearing 
Julia Nrwuom 
F.rin Normand 
Christian Otwell 


Hama Palassis 
Monica Perry 
Susanna Person 
Kira Peterson 
I h/aheth Pohland 


Carla Ponnroli 
Hi/abrth Price 
Virginia Putnam 
Smila RabkofF 
Anne Reeves 




• ,r n. MrUl. la Mtrla ~ fhgabnh hut Anm laSa. foMa* 
ud (Kr rvwi an ih# gtMMi mm of a»»«*r mt ht4m§ iW <«« 



Michelle Relyea 
Joy Rodgers 
Kris Ronan 
Michelle ScifTertt 
Jolie Simmons 


Clemalita Smith 
Cynthia Smith 
Kasma Sobers 
Kanssa Sparks 
Ashley Stabler 


Shana Stegall 
Catherine I hompton 
Sandra Thorton 
Caroline I iernan 
I .aura I raa 




Melissa Vick 
Valerie Votypka 
Molly Ware 
I ama Warren 
Jaqueline Washington 


Kerry Westmoreland 
Keller Whitney 
Jennilet Williams 
Kitrtc Willis 
Sondta Willis 


Htrahrth Woodall 
Cheryl Zewa 
Sherry Zimmerman 
Wendy Hou les 
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STEPPING 

STONES 



P hi * H uo,r * relevance to the ioph- 
omore d*«* in particular may teem 
trnuou* at be»t, but the sentiment is an 
ini|M>rtant pan of almost every Hollins 
student s life Dedication. In 1945, the 
war effort was of the utmost impor¬ 
tance. but for us it’s something differ¬ 
ent — perhaps, the continuance of 
time-honored traditions or the rager 
search for Hollins' role in the future. 
Regardless, we are dedicated to Hollins 
and everything it means to us. 


T his, the first year of our sec¬ 
ond century, has been filled 
with beauty and peace in spite of 
a war that demanded sacrifices 
from each and every one of us. 
Future years may not be so pleas¬ 
ant. We have published this book 
in the faith that the memory of 
this year at Hollins will serve, in 
years to come, as a reminder of 
the ideals we hold so close to us 
now. We have tried to record the 
things worth remembering, and, 
at the same time, to curtail ex¬ 
penses as much as possible. We 
are proud to have contributed all 
our savings to the war effort, and 
we know that even though Hol¬ 
lins girls will miss the "extras” we 
had to omit, Hollins girls will also 
be proud to have sacrificed them 
for the good of their world. 

Spinster 1943 
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C|* A»i»g with HoUum trntm roach, Judy I Urn*. *opb«»roorr 
Oten Miller ami hrt parent* discuss the tram * sraton Millet mii 
( hr lop-seeded pliyn for Hollins 

In preparation for the Sandusky Halloween party, fcerissa 
Spark* hangs the paper bats in the main hallway 




I by lAerrslMh Una** and thro be*k to 
port mw* •»# fall Weekend 


“I I t. Iiun, I *•< Iwwed. and I wish I *Mn I here . . . work to 

,h, t ..*.. Hereof ami t trmeltia Sooth break from then ImmAs in 
the Dana library 
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RESHMEN 

OLLIES 

Freshmen take on year of 
all-nighters, fraternity 
parties and value searches. 



JTvcn with the good in¬ 
dentions of staying up 
late to study, all of those 
late night Domino's piz¬ 
zas began to take their 
toll, and registration 
quickly became a frus¬ 
trating battle as we faced 
waiting list after waiting 
list. 


O n Sunday, September 8, 1991, 
members of the Class of 1995 
were welcomed into their 
freshmen year at Hollins. No longer 
all-knowledgeable high school seni¬ 
ors, they were now back at the bot¬ 
tom of the ranks and had to learn the 
ropes of college life. 

Freshman year certainly had the 
gocxl and bad points that were char¬ 
acteristic of any new stage of life. 
F.ven with the good intentions of 
staying up late to study, all of those 
late-night Domino's pizzas began to 
take their toll, and registration 
quickly became a frustrating battle as 
we faced waiting list after waiting list, 
learning to do laundry and pick up 
after ourselves was a difficult task 
and adjusting to college-level courses 
certainly posed a challenge. 

Yet, among all of the tribulations, 
a great many positive aspec ts served 
to add fun and interest to the life of 
the freshmen. There were all of the 
frat parties at Washington and l*ee 


and the scary and strange world of 
college 'men'. The weekend of No¬ 
vember 15 provided the occasion for 
our first college formal and spending 
a "Night on the Nile" helped to re¬ 
lieve any post midterm stress. 

During January, the class spent its 
clays in one of the many seminars 
based on the theme The Search for 
Values in the Modem World.' of¬ 
fered especially for freshmen. Al¬ 
though the campus was much more 
barren than usual, it afforded the 
freshmen class a great opportunity to 
get to know each other better and 
become more unified. 

By second semester, classes seemed 
a gocxl deal more manageable, the 
dining hall food wasn’t quite as en¬ 
ticing, and Hollins had truly become 
a second home. Surviving freshman 
year proved to be quite a challenge at 
times, but all of the hard work and 
perserverance paid off in the end. 

BY DRIA BALLOCH 
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fmt of pool. 
l wlbuin and Haulm 
I pa h tor ah (him ikr I all 
UrrUnd up 
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’/.or Adams 
Julie Allard 
Angela Allen 
Stephanie Allman 
Jennifer Ashe 


I amem Ballard 
Alexandria Halim h 
Brantley Barksdale 
Katherine Barton 
Mary Beldrn 


Rebecca Bell 
Melissa Berryman 
Jennifer Bohler 
Katherine Brooks 
Heather Brown 


F.lirabeth Burt 
Celeste Caldwell 
Sallie Carter 
Nancy Chandler 
Khrysti Coffman 


Jennifer Colburn 
Anna Cooper 
Hirabeth 
OumlMUgh 
Ashley < u mining 
f luabeth 
Dodrnhoff 


AnneQuaintance 
Dolan 
Margaret Dowd 
Klirabrth Dubose 
Helen fatly 
Jenefer Fllkxt 
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Alexandria Fordyce 
Heather Frederick 
Jennifer Frische 
Stacey (Galbraith 
Elizabeth (million 


Mary (Gardner 
Caroline Glenn 
Cillian Grant 
Susan Graybill 
Jennifer Hall 


laurcn Hall 
Hadley Hammons 
Jennifer Hannan 
Kallins Harper 
Carmella Hatter 
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Sally Hawthorn 
Heather Hazlett 
Annr llrmenway 
F. I »/a bet h 
Hrndrit kaon 
Allison Hollis 


Dawn llnitka 
llolly Hutchens 
Mary Hyatt 
Kelly Jackson 
Patricia Jarkson 


Kllen James 
l.irwia Jenkins 
(ourtney Johnson 
Helen Kasongn 
Alexis Keene 


l isa Kennedy 
Jennifer Key 
Vast nee n Khan 
Margaret 
Kimtsnima 
Sarah Kirby 


Idwtdgr Knight 
Rosemary Knight 
Jennifer Krauts 
Amy Knehne 
Kimberly lauwell 


A hr son lee 
Relierca lee 
lacy letter 
Katrina Lincoln 
lee l.tptromb 
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Katrina l.ohitr 
Bridgett taivett 
Helm Luras 
Stephanie Mahan 
Andrea Maida 


I aura Martden 
Stephanie Matthews 
Joanna Me Caleb 
Kathryn McClure 
Joanna McHugh 


Stephanie 
Me Laughlin 
Carolyn Me Millan 
Nicole Mrthriu 
Rebecca Mitchell 
Kathleen Moore 


Ann Morns 
Jennifer Morton 
Kelly Murray 
Cilia Neulcih 
Erin O’Brien 


Angela O’Kerniik 
Shannon Oddon 
Courtnev Olson 
Kristen Ottman 


Marta Otero 
Christa Parker 
Mania Partnelee 
Olestr Plum Ice 
C rystal Poplin 
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Natasha Price 
Maria Reading 
Marine Reaser 
Catherine Reniere 
Sherry Richards 


Kimberly Rickard 
FJvira Sam her 
Alisa Schwarn 
Jennifer Sgro 
l4*%he Silberman 


FJuahrth Simmon* 
Kara Smith 
Kathryn Si Clair 
Mary Stewart 
Nkolia Stewart 




A • hrt Am Vk»U r* tniyt** Hath ll«*.»ra lawn 

rnrmtrm O Rnm JuW ImtirT, ram. Carrie I irtfWA. w|*» 
(MMff. .nd M-Sriw c^rnifd ram. ull ilraart**% 



Tierney Stowe 
Shaye Strager 
Shannon Sutherland 
Shannon Terry 
Susan Toup* 


Lita Vedecki* 
Leigh Wainwright 
Nam y Walker 
Maury W'ard 
Marjorie Wasson 


Jennifer WVik 
Audi W’elssinan 
FI l/a belli Whitt 
Tifanny WVsrrhold 
Kristen Willums 


Wendy Wilson 
1 annua Winn 
Fmily Wood 


Kimlrerlv Wright 
Fujiko Yainada 
(.hristme Yelverton 


Melissa Young 
Samantha /abort Irak 
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STEPPING 

STONES 



(>uhmg M»mr rays on t inker Day. Meg Dowd, 
Hncj Bril. Stephanie M< laughlm. Kristen Wil- 
luros. tadrsir <Tidwell and Mary Woodson Card 
net araii for the skits to begin 

TP the closing }wc%tgr from only one 
^ Sfnnstfr ago, this piece represented 
the motif of vision which ran through 
the volume and reflected the theme. A 
Southern Exposure*. While 1991 was a 
year of looking forward to the Scsqui- 
< entennul celebration. 1992 was the 
time to look at decadei to come and 
honor the past 150 years. The Scsqui- 
centennial logo recognixed this mixture 
of past, present and future: Achieve¬ 
ment, Tradition, Vision 1842-1992. 


W hile the visions of 
Charles Lewis Cocke 
are the girders and beams 
around vhich Hollins was 
built, perceptions of the 
college are the windows 
through which we interpret 
his dreams. 

Window glass, however, is 
never perfect, and no one 
truly can perceive that 
which is on the other side. 

This volume of the 
Spinster is such glass, flawed 
and revealing nothing but a 
mixture of Cocke’s dreams 
and our reflections. 

But, if we concentrate 
long enough and reach 
beyond our own images, we 
will see those heavens under 
which Cocke stood and 
perhaps understand. 

Spinster 1991 
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Debecca l,ee find* some time to study while 
monitoring the weight lifters. 

Skating at the Homestead, Meg Dowd and Celetie 
Caldwell grasp each other for support. 



■ „ »^.*rrn hand sets during the Frida? jdgb* *•*] 
Manning M,c;.,.hv 

(jl'int &M0n. « -ell » . K»«<. ,«l -h.„.I »..H 
Hi,»hrih llrrr in ih* 
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pacfi year several Ho- 
*“Tizon students gradu¬ 
ate rum laude with col¬ 
lege honors, some with 
departmental honors, 
some with both. Four 
adult women graduated 
in the first class in 1976, 
and 24 graduated with 
the Scsquicentennial 
Class of' 1992. 


OLLINS 

ORIZONS 


Combination of personal 
touch, re-entry classes, 
mentor program create 
successful program. 


T he Horizon Program is an 
adult baccalaureate degree 
program designed for 
women who have been out of for¬ 
mal education four or more years 
and who are 25 or older. Students 
may attend classes part-time or 
full-time to complete a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in one of the 23 
major fields offered by Hollins. 

In September, new students 
meet their mentors, veteran stu¬ 
dents who will assist them with 
registration, locating facilities 
and answering questions during 
the first semester. Hollins takes 
pride in providing one of the only 
two mentor programs in Virginia 
colleges and universities. 

Re-entry classes such as 
''Individualism vs. Commitment 
to Others” and "Women and 
Work" are also available to help 
new students make the transition 
into academic life. 

Horizon students take the same 


classes and have the same assign¬ 
ments as traditional-age students. 
Each year several Horizon stu¬ 
dents graduate cum laude with 
college honors, some with depart¬ 
mental honors, some with both. 
Four adult women graduated in 
the first class in 1976, and 24 
graduated with the Sesquicenten- 
nial Class of 1992. 

Rathaus is the home of the Ho¬ 
rizon program and a ’home-awav- 
from-home* for students. The 
women often find it hard to leave 
the college and Rathaus when 
they graduate because Hollins is a 
special place — a place for wom¬ 
en to strive for academic honors, 
to participate in campus activities 
and to be a part of a community 
that prepares women to make a 
place for themselves in the world. 
B1 MARSHA AVI RS S 1 f 
VENS, HORIZON 1992 
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JW Mimrn ctijn, thr annual llm iron l*m 
gram (himmii fun. h hrhl »n I hr l*trrn lira* 
mg Komn on hnrmfiri If Approaunairt, 7ft 
pniplr, imtudtng honored fur*. attended the 
iumtton 



11 aid at wmi m Ihr ownputrr Uh Donna 
IVnt and (ill), fnVtm inmrairair un 
Ihr (Inal prnjrtt Un (mnpuirr Virtue 140 

IV raiiini .haw* na ihr |M»«h of ,V 
IriViN lamnlr a tranquil mini (turn thr 

• 

hall Mint Mini ton ttmlinii found thr 
hatha* • limn un r ampul whetr they 
hmM hr w«h Mudmn who iKm* atmtlat 
piuMmt and lattmti 
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INNACLE 

RIDE 

PINNACLE honors 
non-traditional students 
with future promise’. 



piNNAt I I has lK-rn 
acclaimed by educa¬ 
tors as one of the fastest 
growing concepts in 
American higher educa¬ 
tion. Since its inception, 
over 50 colleges and uni¬ 
versities have formed 
campus chapters. 


H ‘ ollins College was one of the 
first institutions in the nation 
to become an affiliate of the 
prestigious organization PINNA¬ 
CLE, a national honor society for 
non-traditional students. 

Founded by Dr. Frank Julian of 
Murray State University in the 
spring of 1989, PINNACLE was es¬ 
tablished to honor adult students 
who have senior status with a mini¬ 
mum of 28 academic credits earned 
at Hollins and a cumulative CPA of 
at least 8.0 on a 4.0 scale. 

These women must have been in¬ 
volved in at least three campus or 
community activities; demonstrate 
leadership, persistence and future 
promise; and maintain high ethical 
standards. No more than 15 percent 
of the adult student population on 
any campus can hold membership in 
PINNACLE. 

PINNACLE has been acclaimed 
by educators as one of the fastest 
growing concepts in American 
higher education. Since its inception. 


over 50 colleges and universities 
have formed campus chapters. The 
Sylvia B. Mays Chapter, named for 
the late Dr. May who was then as¬ 
sistant dean of adult studies, was 
chartered on May 7, 1989. There are 
currently 31 members and two hon¬ 
orary members. 

In the spring of 1991, five new 
members were inducted: Pamela 
Gacek, Elizabeth Hogan, Nancy 
Konkus. Linda Kremer and Sarah 
Salmons. The Fall 1991 inductees in¬ 
clude Kathleen Campbell, Kimberley 
Humphries, Ellene Magee, Jan Nich¬ 
ols and Cathy Perkins. Seven of these 
women will graduate with the Ses- 
quicentennial Class of 1992. 

Evelyn Bradshaw *88. assistant di¬ 
rector of adult studies and chair of 
the PINNACLE selection commit¬ 
tee, commends these women for 
“their hard work and committment 
to academic success while leading full 
and busy lives.** 

BY MARSHA AYERS STEVENS. 
HORIZON *92 
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1/Uus Phillips, theater arts de- 
,v jwrtment chair, compared the 
current theater to a man with an 
immense record collection. 

"He could have all the best 
records in his collection, all the 
classics,” Phillips explained. 
"They could be in good condi¬ 
tion, play well — for records — 
but in an age of compact disks, 
they just cannot compete." 


W hen the theater iirt* department sat 
down to make out it* wt»h list, it had an 
eye on *ome pretty impressive toy*. 
The department'* dream of contructing a brand 
new fine art* complex, complete with Mate of the 
art gallery, would coat million* of dollar* No one 
wa* holding their breath. 

Klau* IMullip*. theater art* dqxirtment chair, 
compared the current theater to a man with an 
immense record collection. 

"lie could have all the best record* in hi* col¬ 
lection, all the classics," Phillip* explained. "They 
could be in good condition, play well — for 
record* — but in an age of compac t di«k*. they 
.just i annul compete/' 

Senior Phoebe Platt worked extensively in the 
theater during her time at Hollin* and taid that 
improvement* were definitely needed in three 
area*; lighting, costuming and the dressing area. 

"The lighting *y»tem it awful." Platt comment 
rd She added, "it take* four people to *et up the 
light* at one time, and it** kind of *rary, really." 

Despite her complaint*, Platt «atd that die did 
not think that a new fine art* complex was nec¬ 
essarily the solution. 

'I think all they really need to do it give the 
building we have a facelift," *he said, but I 
would die if we got a new theaterf' 

I hough he held that fac ilities were behind the 
times, Phillip* pointed out that some «tep* had 
been taken toward improvement For example, 
all the *rats in the theater had either been up¬ 
holstered or replaced Me also assured theater¬ 
goers that the building wa* not a fire hazard and. 
contrary to rumor, had been rewired. 

Phillip* made it dear that lack of desired fund¬ 
ing did not mean that the department wa* going 
downhill. Student* were still offered several 
unupir and rewarding opportunities, including 
the Short Term dance trip to New York and the 
lecture* by Germany's top female, film director 
during second temestrr. 

I he theater an* department at a whole had a 
highly energized, extremely visible" character 
according to Phillip*, hut a little extra money 
couldn't hurt. 

BY KRIS VIPPERMAN 
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Field Hockey Coach Jane DeGrenier agonises over a missed Computer Science —James Allen, Robert Hansen. EJlen 
goal during the Parents’ Weekend game. Photo by Tim Steg. Whitt and Nancy Healy. 



Psychology — Randall Flory, George Ledger. Paul Woods Music — Oscar McCullough. James Leland and Michael 
and Ronald Webster Sitton. 
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Economics — Bernard Gauci. Juergen Fleck, Drucilla Bark- Art — Nancy Dahlstrom (front), Bill While, Jan Knipe, Bob 
err, Mary Houska and Thomas Edwards. Sulkin, Michael Grillo and William Whitwell. 



fSpy^cal Education — (row I) Unctu Ware, jane DeGrenier. Judy Harris Dean of Student* Julia Krchnei and Director of Special Service* ami 

# iwd I vikLi Calkin*. (row f) laun Willigr*. Kim Vieira. Catiern Felicio and Event* Jrn Suare# at the White Gift reception 

lowmcnd 
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HO’S 

AFRAID? 

Virginia Wolf, Ken Jacobs 
and Hollins College: An 
astronomical combination 


“Inever decided on a 
^career," said Dr. 
Ken Jacobs. “I have no 
idea what I'm doing. I 
took a random walk 
through the sciences un¬ 
til I found something 
good — physics.” 


6TA7 ANTED: a physics 
W professor for a small 
southern women’s college ... * 
This magazine advertise¬ 
ment intrigued Ken Jacobs 
when he stumbled across it. "I 
wonder what they do there,” 
he thought. 

Since reading Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Wolf, Jacobs had always 
thought about the lifestyles and 
politics of a small college. Cu¬ 
riosity led him to apply for the 
position. 

In 1984 Dr. Kenneth C. 
Jacobs became the associate 
professor of physics at Hollins 
College. Being the sole physics 
professor, he duly was crowned 
chairman of the department. 
The seeming simplicity of this 
process belies the twisted ac¬ 


ademic and professional jour¬ 
neys which Jacobs made before 
coming to Hollins. 

Jacobs attended M.I.T. on a 
civil engineering scholarship 
but bored of "pounding sand”, 
he said, and changed his major 
to architecture. Next came 
electrical engineering and sum¬ 
mer jobs with the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Laboratories in 1962 
and 1963. 

As a senior, Jacobs switched 
his major to physics. He took 
15 courses simultaneously and 
wrote his last exam in an in¬ 
firmary bed after he collapsed 
from exhaustion. 

Following graduation he 
“piddled around” in Europe 
and then attended graduate 
school at Cal Tech. 


FACULTY 



In the summer of 1965, he 
worked at the Mezon Factory 
in Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
where he designed a portion of 
the linear accelerator. He mar¬ 
ried in 1968 and received his 
PhD in 1969. Jacobs then 
moved on to the University of 
Maryland for two years of post¬ 
doctoral work. 

As an associate professor of 
astronomy at the University of 
Virginia, Jacobs wrote three 
books: The Emerging Universe, 
Introductory to Astronomy and 
Astrophysics with Elske 
VanPanhuys Smith, and Extra- 
galactic Astronomy, written for 
NASA. Jacobs worked for the 
government group in Hunts¬ 
ville, Alabama at the Marsha 
Space Flight Center during the 


summer of 1973. 

After six-and-a-half years, 
Jacobs left UVa for "political 
reason”, he stated, and he re¬ 
mained unemployed for six 
months, during which he lived 
on welfare. 

Later he went to Navy labs to 
perform top secret work on un¬ 
derwater acoustics but quit in 
1984 because of the pressure 
and stress. Physically and men¬ 
tally, Jacobs had fallen apart. 

That’s when he saw the ad¬ 
vertisement in the magazine. 

"I’ve loved teaching since 1 
was a grad student,” he said, 
"so when 1 quit (the Navy), I 
wanted to teach.” 

"When I got here, physics 
was dead,” the professor stat¬ 
ed. "No one wanted to take 


physics.” 

Jacobs changed that. He said 
that in order to build up the 
program, he wanted “titles, a 
department, a major and free 
reign.” His wishes granted, 
Jacobs went to work. 

Dr. Ken Jacobs could have 
gone anywhere with his talents 
and accomplishments, but he 
chose to stay at Hollins because 
"I like to teach," he said sim- 
ply. 

In December of 1987, Dr. 
Jacobs received tenure at Hol¬ 
lins. "I would like to see sci¬ 
ence, especially physics, built 
up at I lollins as an equal |)art of 
the curriculum," Jacobs said. 

BY JENNIFER WADE 
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French and Spanish — (row I) Virginie Gravier and Jean Fallon; (row f) 
Sue Moore, Claude Gaujolle, Alison Ridley, Kdwina Spodark and Fm- 
manuellr Bonin. 



English — (row I) Carole Olet. Cathy HankU and Jeanne Unm. (row *) 
Frank O'Brien. John Allen. John Crammer. Frk Trelheway and Richard 
Dillard. 


A special guest in Near Fast Fine 
Arts. Bill White, associate professor 
of art, contributes hit talents to the 
NF.FA-sponsored painting party. 
Such programs strengthened the 
ties between the students who lived 
in NFFA and the protestors in Tine 
arts. 



Theater — Li Chiao Ping. Joks 
Meyers, Klaus Phillips. Michael 
IHorsak, and Carl Plantings. 

"And just how do you feel abowt 
thair* George l edger, associate 
professor of psychology, muses in 
his office about the lucrative future 
of psychology in a world gone mad 
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'Through a network of 
* recruiters and with 
huge memory banks in 
its computers, the Ad¬ 
missions Staff continual¬ 
ly chose a diverse yet 
compatible group of 
candidates from the 
hundreds who applied to 
Hollins every year. 


DMITTING 
IT ALL 


Jeans and pearls, North 
and South, academics and 
athletics: Hollins students 


A ll over campus, in the 
dining hall or in the class 
room, the similarities 
among many students were 
easy to notice: jeans, pearls and 
shoulder-length hair. Physical 
appearances suggested that the 
students body had little diver¬ 
sity, but once a conversation 
began and personalities devel¬ 
oped, the intricate differences 
between students emerged. 

" I he Hollins students that 
I’ve seen.. .arc a very diverse 
group," said Anne Parry, Dean 
of Admissions and Financial 
Aid. 

“They’re not single-sided,” 
she continued. 

“They don’t have just a 
strong academic record, or just 
a strong extracurricular one. 
They’re a pretty well-rounded 
group of kids who come from 
very diverse backgrounds and 
yet have a lot of similarities.” 


Much of this diversity result¬ 
ed from the geographic differ¬ 
ences between students’ homes. 
Texas, although some points 
were approximately a 25-hour 
drive, drew the second largest 
student contingent next to Vir¬ 
ginia. 

According to Jake Wheeler, 
Hollins history pundit, this in¬ 
flux of Texas students resulted 
from the ties which Texans had 
with Virginia; many of them 
had migrated there in the 30s 
and 50s and still identified with 
this area. 

According to Parry, howev¬ 
er, the greatest similarity be¬ 
tween students was thell 
“respect (for) people for who 
they arc." 

DRIA BALLOCH 
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Tt’s ■ dirty job. but Carleen Febrio, athletic 
* trainer, examines the inutom in a wounded 
athlete's foot 

In line for the trlrrshmrnt table, (Irmaina 
I |akr Whrrlri, 4 srn 
b»m man. whilr awa> the horns at a Parents' 
Weekend reception. Wheeler was a professor ol 
political science, Sesquumtennial committer 
chair and acting Dean of the College 





^hraw Kidutd DtlUtU, jirofea 
lot «»( I nglish MjpfMMU Atlanta dur¬ 
ing the World Vtlra Alas, fist tmilh* 
enters on iam|nu, the Minnrioii 
I wtm look the IwtrUII clu»n»|Won*ht|> 
I'r rssdent Maggtr O Hun* talks with 
a student and Her fathrt at the l*«truts 
Weekend trsrfMnsn in Ha I la lot (tel¬ 
ler*. 
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ATHLETICS 


S ET 

IN 

TONE 


£ £ r ■ The women of 
| Hollins have a 

M common goal, 

that is to perform as a team 
and to strive to the best of 
their ability. I see alt the ath¬ 
letes every day, even if they 
are not injured; the only word 
that comes into my head is 
■team'." 

CARLEEN FELICIO, 

A THLETIC TRAINER 




njuries, sweat and 
exhaustion — 
images that most 
people associate 
with sports, but 
Hollins athletes held a wider 
view. Teamwork, academic 
excellence and dedication. 

“The women of Hollins have a 
common goal,” said Carleen 
Felicio, athletic trainer, “that is 
to perform as a team and to 
strive to the best of their 
ability.” 

And strive they did! Like 
rolling stones these women 
moved continually, and day in 
and day out, they gave their all 
on the field, on the court and in 
the gym, as well as in the 
classroom. 

How did Hollins athletes 
balance sports with academics? 
Dedicated in everything they 
did, Hollins athletes knew that 
learning was just part of the 
game. 


In the words of Lynda Calkins, 
athletic director and swim team 
coach, “Academics come first. 
Always.” 

Unfortunately, the rest of the 
Hollins community was not as 
dedicated as the players 
themselves. 

t’s really 
disappointing 
when no one 
shows up for the 
games,” Win 
Abernathy, senior, charged. 
"They complain when we don’t 
win, but no one ever comes out 
to cheer us on.” 

For the dedicated women who 
pushed their bodies to the limit 
on a daily basis, sports were just 
a part of life. 

To describe the women whom 
she saw every day, Felicio 
responded, “The only word that 
comes into my head is ’team.’ ” 




I* »eld hockey 
player* like Marje 
Watson and Jen 
Held continually 
exposed then 
selves to injury^ 
from collision < 
with sticks and 
other players. 
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Beating the 
record 


T he problem with the 
field hockey team's 
record books was that 
they didn't tell the whole story. 
Sure, the team’s record did re¬ 
flect improvement over last 
year’s one-win season; but what 
about those games that did not 
quite make it to the Hollins' win 
column — well-played, compet¬ 
itive games that could have gone 
either way but fell to the op¬ 
ponent? 

According to Coach Jane 
DeGrenier, games like these 
made all the difference in the 
season. 

"We lost against Lynchburg," 
she said, "but we played a great 

longing for the goal, Jen Held race% 
agatnst the Salem offense dunng the 
Parents' Weekend game at Hollins . 
Held, a sophomore, competed for her 
second year dunng the 1991 season, 


Record hooks 
not true 
indication of 
field hockey 
season. 

game." Hollins lost 1-3 to the 
Division III school. 

"They’re ranked 11 in the na¬ 
tion," DeGrenier continued, 
"and we stored first. If that 
game went the other way, who 
knows, maybe we would even be 
ranked in the Top 20." 

Of the 18 players on the team, 
nine returned from last year. 
Seniors Melissa Held and Jen 
Russo served as co-captains, 
while sophomore Anne Reeves 


and freshman Marje Wasson led 
the team in scoring. Senior Vir¬ 
ginia Speck rounded out the de¬ 
fense, and Held played sweeper. 

DeGrenier stated that Allison 
Brown and Keller Whitney, 
sophomores, Kate Marston, jun¬ 
ior, and Russo were the "most 
consistent" players whom she 
would "hesitate to take out of 
the game." The coach, working 
for her first year at Hollins, also 
recognised Michelle Watt, who 
had never played before, for do¬ 
ing an outstanding job as goal 
keeper; DeGrenier also com¬ 
mended the team's five fresh¬ 
men for adding depth. 

Overall, DeGrenier was 
deased with the "kind of alh- 
etes on the team. "The women 
here are enthusiastic. dedicated, 
a lot of fun to work with, and 
hard working," she said. 

BY KRIS VIPPKRMAN 
PHOTOS BY NM S ! KG 



As the%r sticks clash, Marje HaiNm, 
freshman, and a Salem player fight to 
gain control. Hasten, along i nth 
Reeves. sophomore, led the team tm sear- 
tng early m the season. 


Afuuk kreak revives the Holism team 
tthde ( oath Jane Mirenser briefs the 
players on strategy Mirenser led the 
team through several games that could 
has* gone “the other way", the tasd 
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VOLLEYBALL — (from) Vrrnu Brrrtir (row 1) Jacqueline 
Uitln»f(ion, Mara I ruling N*hl«~* W am* right. Sha%r Slragcr. Jrn 
Sgru* ami < urnn Bcmlrr. (row ?) Jnn Itarilo*. Kjllinn 
I s% 1M4H1 ■ >. Men* ether (.ill. I iikU |enkim ami ( oath David I urk 



tjp for the block, Menuithir dill prat 
tun bifort a Homt garni Gill wat ont of 
/out tophomorn on thi Ham and wat a 
iitond year player 

Wtih a f uuk lungi, Sirtna Riedu. 
junior, mwi thi play agatntl Mary Hal 
dwm 
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EEPING THE 
MOMENTUM 


¥ 


44 %/ou talk ab<mt ath 

Ictic talent, and 
'from that direc¬ 
tion, it’s the best team we’ve 
ever had,” said Coach David 
link ibOBl the 1991 \oll<\ 
ball team. 

The Hollins players fared 
well during the rigorous sea¬ 
son, and Turk valued team 
spirit and the players’ enjoy¬ 
ment eoually as important as 
the win-loss (oluinn. 

“Asa group of young ladies, 
as a group of athletes and as a 
group of people,” Turk stated, 
^they’re the most fun that 
we’ve had in years. 

•‘ There was less bickering 
and fighting, and they had fun 


'phi uni from Mary Baldwin ret mid, 
T.nn UadUru, sophomore, bump* to thi 
utHr at Shayi Strager, fnthman. toxin 
In high it hoot Had lon played for a than 
pumthtp Ham 





Forty in thi 1 rot on. (oath Ihtnd Turk 
drills past thill into hit /VV/ t id try 
ball tiam. Thi playir 1 tmind a wide 
age range, and Turk belmid this ltd to 
thi Ham's depth. 


Coach Turk 
sees good 
years ahead 
for current 
players. 



together,” he continued, “and 
that made for a fun year,'* 

The team was composed of 
one senior, two juniors, four 
sophomores and four fresh¬ 
men. and this divenity provid¬ 
ed an all-around sense of team¬ 
work, according to Turk. 

“We had some good return¬ 
ing players that burned kind 
of a nucleus, or a good be¬ 


ginning point,” the coach stat- 

(. 1 

“In addition to knowing 
that these players were coming 
in," he added, “we had the 
nice surprise of getting a jun¬ 
ior transfer who's an excellent 
volleyball player and an excel¬ 
lent athlete.” 

lurk speculated that the 
team’s prospects for coming 
seasons were quite promising. 

Referring to thr majority of 
freshmen and sophomores on 
the team, Turk stated. “It’s a 
very young team, and the fu¬ 
ture is very bright. 

"Even if we kept just what 
we have right now,’ he pre¬ 
dicted, ”we would l>e compel - 
itive over the next three 
years.” 

BY DRIA BALLOCH 
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Vieira blames 
inconsistency 
on injuries , 
tight 
schedr ’ 


44T ike a roller coast - 
jerl" exclaimed 
^^Coach Kim 
Vieira to describe the soccer 
team’s season. 

"We had our ups and our 
downs/* Vieira explained. 
"There were games where we 
played extremely well and oth¬ 
ers where we just didn't do it. 
There were some times when we 
just had a hard time getting 
mentally prepared." 

Vieira attributed the season's 
disappointments to various 
causes such as the lack of 
preseason preparation; too 
many games in a short period of 
time; and the players not being 
in shape at the beginning of the 
season. 

Then there were the injuries 
— the most injuries, Vieira said, 
of any team that he had ever 
coached. 

Of the 17 players, all but two 
were injured at some point in 
the season, and the team was 


forced to play three games in a 
row with just 11 players. 

Despite these obstacles, the 
team found itself in good stand¬ 
ing mid-season and, sitting 4-5 
before the game with Ferrum, 
had the chance to have the best 
record ever for a Hollins soccer 
team, but unfortunately lost. 

According to Vieira, juniors 
Jessica Springer and Julie King 
— the only two players without 


injuries — were key to the 
team’sperformance. King, who 
made ODAC all-conference as a 
goal keeper the previous season, 
continued to dominate at that 
position. 

Springer's versatility as the 
team’s one true "bread and but¬ 
ter" player allowed her to see 
action at three different posi¬ 
tions, excluding goal keeper. 

Freshman Emily Hall and 
Megan Mickler also played im¬ 
pressively. 

"A winning season record- 
wise? No, we didn't have one," 
Vieira concluded. "A winning 
season individually? Yes, we had 
very skillful individuals, and if 
they suy with it, we will be an 
extremely good team.** 

BY KRIS VIPPFRMAN 


Up against a Sweet Briar play¬ 
er, Rebecca Lee, freshman, 
works her foot around the ball. 
Hollins defeated Sweet Briar /- 
0 in overtime. 



'flu Parents’ Weekend crowd repre¬ 
sents the soccer team's largest group 
of fans Hollsns athletes' most common 
complaint was that the college failed to 
support them. 

The soccer team absorbs instructions 
from Coach Vsesra before a game 


SOCCER 
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^ tnwr Carolina Brady proctets fur 
strut rtturns on tht Hollins tuinu 
courts. 
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5S TENNIS 


OVING THE^ 

CHAFFFNGF. 


W 

only thin 


inning isn’t every¬ 
thing; it’s the 
only thing. At least, it 
seemed to be the only thing 
the fall tennis team could do 
this season. 

With the exception of one 
game, Hollins out-shot, out- 
maneuvered and out-scored 
opponents en route to a 
nearly perfect season. 7-1. 

Ironically enough, that 
one 2-7 loss to Sweet Briar 
turned out to be what Coach 
Judy Harris considered the 
most important game of the 
season. 

"It was our first match,” 
Harris explained. "We’d 


Sophomore Jultt Halt rtturns one snort 
shot on her way to a u*n at Mary Bal - 
dwtn. 


Coach lauds 
players for 
hard work y 
dedication. 


only had three days of actual 
practice. The game showed 
me what we could do. 

“Three of the matches 
went into three sets," she 
continued, “so I’m proud of 
the way the girls played even 
though we lost.” 

Of the fourteen players, 
five were returnees. Senior 
Sarah Bryan played for the 
first time since her freshman 
year and finished the season 
w'ith only one loss — a match 


that went into three sets with 
a tie-breaker in the third set. 

“She is an extremely tal¬ 
ented player and very, very 
coachable," commented 
Harrris on Bryan. “She knew 
how to work the court." 

Because the season was so 
short, Bryan and the team's 
top-seeded Cheri Miller, 
sophomore, had the chance 
to challenge only once which 
placed Bryan in the #2- 
seeded position. 

According to Harris, the 
key to the team's success was 
each member's dedication. 
Even the 9th- through 14th- 
seeded players showed up for 
every practice and “never 
gave up,” said Harris. 

BY KRIS VIPPERMAN 
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D etermined ^ 

TO OVERCOME 


W hen the members 
of the Hollins bas¬ 
ketball team heard 
that they were 
ranked ninth out of 11 teams 
in the Old Dominion Athletic 
Conference to start the season, 
thev were less than happy — 
ana more determined. 

Even before the season be- 
K»n. the team members set 
goals for themselves with the 
central idea being to improve 
over last year’s season. The 
low ()l)A(. ranking was an ex¬ 
tra incentive. 

In recognition of the spirit team coming in,” Wil- 

of self-improvement, the team **8 CS explained, 
adopted the motto ’Hollins M VVe were down by 11 at the 
Prior’. According to Coach half an< * eventually lost by 
Laura Williget, the phrase, ,s ,” *^ c continued, ”but the 
whic h players shouted after lcore doesn’t show how close 
the break at games and after l * lc K iltTir was throughout. I 
practice, implied a three-fold bought *e played well.” 
allegiance: team members ^ike most winter sports, 
played for themselves, for basketball lost a player to 
each other and for Hollins. Short Term when Kirsten 
This was exactly how they Eromknecht, sophomore, left 
played against Kerrum on De- 10 work M *he Atlanta Zoo. 
c ember II. noted Williges. J u ^c King, junior, left 

"We knew Kerrum was a * or l ^e Semester at Sea pro- 


Desire to 
beat odds , 
1991 record 
draw out 
team pride 


gram. 

Of the 11 players, only Su¬ 
san Bird’ Brantley was a sen¬ 
ior. Brantley was expected to 
be the school’s second, 1000 
point player. 

Junior Serena Bcedie, a Ne¬ 
braska Wesleyan transfer, also 
proved to be a major asset to 
the team. According to Wil¬ 
liges, Beedie was a great ball 
handler, a good outside shoot¬ 
er and an overall help to the 
team. 

Williges herself was a new¬ 
comer to Hollins basketball. 
Formerly an assistant coach at 
the University of Texas in San 
Antonio, Williges pointed out 
that having a new coach meant 
both players and coach had to 
adapt. 

"When you have a new 
coach in a new system,” she 
said, "it is difficult to try to 
figure out how the new system 
is supposed to work. But the 
more games we play, the bet¬ 
ter we get.” 

BY KRIS V1PPERMAN 



f)n a fan break down the court, Serena 
beedie 


junior, outrun * her Huhmond 
defender t beedie tramfered to Holltm 
in /9V/ and that fail participated in 
volleyball 


\the top oj the key, Serena beedie « 


Susan bird * brantley defend again 


the Huhmond point guard 



IJp for the shot, Kip Holstein aims the 
ball as teammates and Huhmond op¬ 
ponents wait for the outcome. 

IVi/A 29 seconds left on the shot clock, 
Holstein tangles with a Huhmond play¬ 
er for possession of the ball. 





BASK? I HAUL — Karuta Spark t, Suole Meihena, l.yn^tte byrd . Aim ten h omkneckt Muhede Milner , 
Muhelle Watt, Sarah Kirby, Shape Strager, Suian brantley. Julie King. Serena beedie and Kip HoUtem 
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T aking it 

ALL IN STRIDE 


I t took a special talent to 
ride the horses that re¬ 
sided in the Hollins stables, 
and Hollins had that talent. 

Achieving greatness with 
the beautiful beasts was no 
problem for the 20 team rid¬ 
ers. With 12-15 members 
travelling to each competi¬ 
tion, many ribbons were 
awarded for execellence. 

Each year Hollins partic¬ 
ipated in intercollegiate 
events as well as Virginia In- 
termont. St. Andrews, Fer- 
rum. and Duke competitions. 

The college also hosted at 
least one event each year. 
This year Hollins coordinat- 


Riders work 
towards peak 
performance 
by teamwork. 



ed an intercollegiate event, 
an open event, and the area 
regional!. 

Special recognition be¬ 
longs to coaches Liz Courter, 
Nancy Peterson, and Elise 


Roschen for their effective 
training. 

Each devoted many long 
hours of hard work, and the 
team became a major part of 
their lives. 

When asked what she liked 
best about the team, Senior 
Samantha Nielson said, "I 
like the team spirit and being 
able to support other mem¬ 
bers. 0 

BY TAMMY BALLARD 

Samantha Nielsen, tenter, an Moun¬ 
tain Rhythm, a Hoi Urn mount Ntel- 
ten woj the Champion of the Adult Med 
al Finals for the Southwest Vtrpnsa 
Hunter Jumper Association m 1989 



42 riding 


£ unng the Hollins Fall Horse Show, 
ura Cardwell prepares to show her 
horse Tomorrow's Surprise. The show 
took place on October 5. 




Q n Walk Trot-Canler, Kasumt tchsba. 
sensor, took first plate at the Si An¬ 
drews Intercollegi at e Horse Show 
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Heady to roll over Randolph Macon 
Woman'* College, Punky Brick rye* the 
bench for encouragement. Swimmers 
and coaches alike cheered for team mem 
her i in the uniter and were vital for 
morale during long racei especially. 
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B uilding a ^ 

NEW DYNASTY 


T he swim learn had a 

season to remember. 

! x|><-< led t(» lx* strong 
contenders for the ODAC title 
after last year’s finish of sec¬ 
ond behind Washington and 
Lee, the swimmers, if success¬ 
ful, would be the first women’s 
college team to win the ODAC 
title since Washington and Lee 
entered the conference. 

’The Dynasty of Destruc¬ 
tion* was the team’s new 
theme, and the athletes were 
proving themselves to be true 
competitors. Led by Cheryl 
Brumm and Jenny Wallace the 
team came together to create 
an impressive force. 

One of the highlights of the 
season was a winter training 
trip to Puerto Rico. Seven 
swimmers and the two coaches 

flottng tmen her Randolph S4o*mm <onp*t\to*\. 
Kj Ckru Uffiuf#, sensor, comes up far a krtoik 
dunrng ike butterfly • Intke 



traveled to the Olympic Train¬ 
ing Center in Salinas, Puerto 
Rico, for a week of intensive 
training during Christmas 
Break. 

The team worked out for 
four hours a day in a 50 meter 
pool and also had some weight 
training sessions. During their 
free time, saw Old San Juan 
and the town of Ponce and 


went swimming under a wa¬ 
terfall in the ram forest. 

The training trip climaxed 
at the end of the week with the 
Hollins team competing in an 
international meet against 
teams from Puerto Rico, the 
United States and Canada. 

With all of their hard work 
and their winning attitude, the 
swim team should go all the 
way to the top at the Atlantic 
State Championships which 
were held at Radford Univer¬ 
sity in late February. 

There they would compete 
not only for the ODAC title 
but also for the Atlantic Slate 
title. The women were train¬ 
ing hard twice a day and 
should be ready to take on 
Washington and l.ee. 
BYJKNNY WALLACE 



4 i i he wails for the sound of the gun, 
Kruta McCall concentrates on her up 
coming performance in the backstroke 
McCall aba worked for the HOP office 
as an mttrueior 


(' 9 o* (,a! Co, Holism' l-ndefrated prior 
to the Randolph Macon meet, tome of 
the Hollins team and l oach Hiiabeth 
Derringer hold the sidelines while other 
swimmer i compete 
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A round 

AND A BOUT 


F rom a spectator’s point 
of view, Hollins fenc¬ 
ing matches might 
have seemed a little hectic. 
From the fencers’ and coach’s 
point of view, it was even more 
so. 

Round robin style competi¬ 
tion meant that even while not 
competing, each member of 
tli< tram was busy assessing 
the opposing fencers. 

Some kept note pads where 
they jotted down opponents' 
favorite moves and their weak¬ 
nesses. Since the junior varsity 
and varsity teams fenced at the 
same lime, some helped coach 
fellow team members. 

"Say I’m part of a business 
team," ('.oath lametta Ware 
explained, "I'm not gonna 
hicle my research from you. 
I’m going to share my infor¬ 
mation because we have a 
common goal. 

"It's the same thing if 
you're out there fencing,*’ she 
€ontinued "F.ven if you know 
that you’re not going to win 
the bout, by staying in there 
the others can pick up on how 
your opponent is fencing, and 
it will help the next one. So. 
you contribute by trying.'* 

The opening match with 
Mary Baldwin was hectic for a 


Round robin 

competition 

demands 

constant 

attention. 



different reason. To start off, 
Katrcniah Washington and 
Michelle Seiffertt, two of the 
team's top six fencers, were 
away for Short Term. 

Another two varsity fencers 
were benched for missing 
practice the day before the 
meet. Although Ware admit¬ 
ted that benching the two 
fencers made the match 
"nerve wracking," she felt 
that the rules were important. 

In the end the varsity team 
defeated Mary Baldwin 10-6 
while the junior varsity landed 
13-3 victory. 

I wo of the new fencers 
made exceptional debuts, win¬ 
ning all four bouts. Kim 
Kongkasuwan, whose only 
fencing experience to that 
point had been in Ware’s be¬ 


ginning class, won three bouts 
on the junior level before 
moving up to varsity when a 
teammate got sick. 
Kongkasuwan won the varsity 
bout 5-0. Freshman Heather 
Hazlette, who had never 
fenced before, also won all 
four as did experienced fencer 
Tracy Royal, junior. 

Of the 17 who tried out for 
the fencing team, twelve were 
chosen and then split between 
varsity and junior varsity 
squads. 

The remaining five were in¬ 
vited to practice with the team 
with the possibility of beating 
out a current team member 
for a spot in competition. 

Ware acknowledged that 
experience was a definite ad¬ 
vantage, but said that she sin¬ 
cerely believed that fencing 
was a sport anyone could grasp 
if they truly wanted to and one 
of the few sports where a per¬ 
son could come to practice 
knowing absolutely nothing 
and have a shot at making the 
team. 

BY KRIS VIPPHRMAN 

Junior Tracy Royal observe t her tram 
'mates on the court as Jacqueline Waih 
tngton tuUt up for her match, 
hr on the bench, Mollie Eller, junior, 
watches closely the competition. 
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JJer Hollins teammatet Maggie Smith 
and Dawn Hruika wail patiently on the 
sidelines as Molhe Eller (right) battles 
persistently . 

Smith Itsteni closely to the critique of her 
performance. 







k 




Fencing — (row I ) Jacqueline Washington. Heather Hailett . Vnm / euhng and Dawn Hruika, (row t) Coach 
I one tits Ware. Tracey Royal, flffan i hoard. Maggie Smith and Km KongUsuwan 
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ampin organizations 
were the natural out¬ 
let for the continu- 
hanging student Ixwly 
express itself. The con¬ 
cerns and interests of stu¬ 
dents were readily evident in 
the relative activity and in¬ 
activity of particular organ¬ 
izations. 




SILENCE 


There never was a day that did noi bring its own opportunity for doing 
good, that never could have been done before, and never can Ire again.' 1 
— William Henry Burleigh 


s one class began its 
college journey and 
as another 
graduated on to 
other aspects of life, 
Hollins absorbed the influx and 
outflow of a multitude of talents, 
goals and achievements. 

Campus organizations were 
the natural outlet for the the 
continuously changing student 
body to express itself. The 
concerns and interests of 
students were readily evident in 
the relative activity and inactivity 
of organizations. 

Those which had been 
hotbeds of activity the previous 
year spent Fall 1991 regrouping 
and recouping. 

The Hollins Columns, which 
once had sported lively hlood 
matches on the editorial |»age, 


took a step back from campus 
controversies and broadened its 
scope to include more world 
news. 

heJanuary 1991 
military buildup in 
the Middle Fast 
provided an 
idealogical battle 
ground for the 
College Republicans and 
Democrats. And the ensuing war 
brought together the warring 
factions to 'sup|>ort the troops'. 

This year brought new life to 
the Black Student Alliance while 
the neverending controversy 
over ADA's |x>sition on campus 
trudged on wearily. 

The focus of interests had 
turned, somewhat, and the 
semesters rolled by as Hollins 
waited for the next change. 




3DN33IS 
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Grapheon draws 
writers and 
audiences for 


the spoken poem 


t 4 npoward the main hall at the 
JL upper end of the quad, an 
evening comes on, the 
literary gathering begins. .. Most 
of us sit on the floor. Soon we take 
up the ritual signaling, collecting 
in groups of friends who can make 
one ashtray suffice, like a 
multiplied loaf. We settle down for 
the Introduction. The poetry suits 
us. Here, almost no one could seem 
far out of plaoe, we welcome what 
comes.. , M Henry Taylor, “An 
Afternoon of Pocket Billiards” 

In this passage, as found In the 
Hollins 8esquloentennlal book, 
Taylor prefaces perhaps one of the 
most intimate and vulnerable 
moments that a human can 
experience — the bearing of one's 
soul through poetry. 

Although this work was written 
In 1966, these unique gatherings 
in which Hollins writers revealed 
scattered fragments of their souls 
through their poetry and prose 
still took place In 1992 As in years 
before, on chosen Wednesday 
afternoons, writers and their 
audiences gathered In the stately 
Qreen Drawing Room ' attend 
Grapheon readings 

Grapheon Itself wt ard of 
officers who organize 


publicized the readings. Writers 
slgned-up to read on a voluntary 
basis. 

“Basically, It's pretty random,'* 
said Ashley Gibson, senior. 
“Whenever people decide they 
want to read, they can slgn-up/* 
she continued. 

Gibson commented that 
attendance at the readings 
increased through out the year. 

“Attendance progresses with 
every reading," she said, “and as 
the semester goes on we get more 
people." 

And what exactly was It that 
drew people to hear the visions and 
fears that were so often expressed 
In other people’s writings? 

“The experience of the poetry 
reading Is dynamic to many people 
who would not have had that 
experience reading the poems on 
the page," said Diane Wakoskl, 
poet. 

It was the Incomparable 
experience of hearing a writer 
convey her or his own words, 
thoughts and feelings In a manner 
which never could be precisely 
duplicated or defined. 

BY DRIA BALLOCH 
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‘The experience 
of the poetry 
reading is 
dynamic to 
many people 
who would not 
have had that 
experience 
reading the 
poems on the 
page,’ said 
Diane Wakoski, 
poet. 

ft 
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seek bro 
participate 
campus, 
local coll 


A lthough during the past the 
Hollins Scholars maintained a 
low and relatively Inactive 
profile, the previous few years had 
brought about a new direction and 
more Involved outlook. 

The Scholars Program was 
composed of students, freshmen 
through seniors, who received a 
renewable scholarship based upon 
their yearly academic achievement. 
Their selection was determined 
Initially through their high school 
records and Interviews with 
members of the Hollins faoulty and 
staff 

This year, the scholars 
participated In numerous programs 
that helped bring the students 
together as a unit. Monthly dinner 
meetings were held so the students 
could become better acquainted. 

Caren Dlefenderfer, advisor, 
commented, "My first priority is 
that I'd really like our scholars to 
feel like they know one another 
and to develop a cohesive group." 

More group activities were 
planned In cooperation with 


scholars from other area schools. 

On November 13, the group 
enjoyed a dinner with scholars 
from Hampden-8ydney and later 
attended a lecture on the changes 
In Eastern Europe by exiled 
Romanian poet Andrei Condrescu. 

"Hollins itself provides an 
opportunity to mix with students 
from other schools," noted one of 
the scholars, "but there are not 
many time where we can sit down 
with a small group and meet 
people. The dinner gave us an 
opportunity to realize that there 
are guys out there who can 
actually hold an intelligent 
conversation." 

Dlefenderfer also conveyed her 
hopes of the soholars becoming 
Involved with The Virginia 
Collegiate Honors Council, a group 
of scholars from four year colleges 
and universities across the state. 

Dlefenderfer stated that she 
"would like to see more interaction 
with other scholars In the future." 

BY DRIA BALLOCH 
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‘Hollins itself 
provides an 
opportunity to 
mix with 
students from 
other schools,’ 
noted a scholar, 
‘but there are 
not many times 
when we can sit 
down with a 
small group and 
meet people.’ 

t» 
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‘I realized when 
I began planning 
the ‘Living in 
Color’ program 
that I too had 
dreams,’ began 
Evelyn Jones, 
sophomore. ’I 
realized that I 
came to Hollins 
to do more than 
to learn. I came 
to teach, and 
there’s pride in 
knowing that we 
all have 
something 
special to give.’ 

t • 
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Following dreams 

es B.S.A. to 
celebrate ‘Living 

in Color’ 


“i 


have a dream today.*' — 
M L. King 


It was the year to live the 
dreams and to oarry out into the 
hills the hopes of what was left by 
past leaders. In an effort to do this, 
the Black Student Alllanoe held 
several programs through out the 
year. 

“The most important program to 
me was the church service held In 
honor of Dr. Martin Luther King, 

Jr ,” said Monica Perry, B.8 A 
president. “It was very 
inspirational because as I looked 
around and saw all the different 
faces, I realized that the program 
brought together people of all 
different nationalities, Just as 
Martin Luther King dreamed would 
happen" 

“It made me realize that there 
was no shame or fear in being 
black, and that I could do anything 
I wanted to as long as I had a 
dream" Kasma Sobers, sophomore, 
said 

Also in honor of Dr King, a 
candlelight vigil was held. Oreta 
Evans of Channel 10 performed an 
original monologue at the service 

“It was so inspirational to listen 


to her speak about such a great 
man,” said Tamlna Winn, 
freshman. “It made me realize that 
we weren’t there to mourn his loss, 
but to celebrate his 
accomplishments." 

With candles in hand, faculty 
and students marched In sllenoe 
around Front Quad to 
commemorate the peaceful 
demonstrations of Dr. King. 

His accomplishments were 
celebrated once more among other 
great leaders at the 'Living In 
Color’ program in February. Also 
celebrated were Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, Booker T. 
Washington, Malcolm X and more. 

“I realized when I began 
planning the 'Living In Color' 
program that I too had dreams," 
began Evelyn Jones, sophomore “I 
realized that I came to Hollins to 
do more than to learn. I came to 
teach, and there'B pride In knowing 
that we all have something special 
to give." 

The dream of the B.8.A began 
through the inspirational guidance 
of Dr. King's words and continued 
to ring out In the hearts of all that 
believed that dreams really could 
come true 
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‘We strive to bridge any communication gaps that exist 
between the administration and the students, and we 
work for the betterment of the community . . 

— Freya statement 
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ath veil of 


secrecy, Freya 
continues aged 
adition of 
service 


4 4 m here wafl definitely a 

I quieting that overcame the 
crowd," said one onlooker 
as Freya walked on October 12 In 
honor of Parents' Weekend. 

This quietness had defined 
Freya’s presence at Hollins for 
approximately the past 30 years. 
Freya first appeared in the 
Spinster in 1906 and emerged from 
Its veil of secrecy in 1928 when the 
names and photographs of 
members appeared In the yearbook. 
In 1962, however, Freya recovered 
Its anonymity so that political 
stigmas would not be attached to 
the group. 

•'It's not that they are trying to 
hide behind being anonymous,'* 
said one member of the Hollins 
community, "it's Just that there 
are some things they do that they 
feel don't need recognition." 

Freya chose to publicise its role 
by distributing low key flyers 
about campus They said, "We 
strive to bridge any 
communication gaps that exist 
between the administration and 
the students, and we work for the 
betterment of the community ... 
Two of the publicised ways in 
which we serve the community are 


students loans and scholarships ... 
This year we are proud to 
announce that our scholarship was 
awarded to Ellzeth *Z' Labega " 

Freya's subtle methods often 
didn't reach most students. 

"I have heard of nothing that 
they do, other than walking," said 
one student. 

Yet, Freya did much more than 
Just walk at midnight on special 
occasions What the group did not 
publicise were all of the personal 
needs they met for the campus. 

The group provided funds for 
students to go home in times of 
family emergencies and provided 
support for those dealing with 
difficult problems 

"They sent me a letter of 
condolence when my mother died," 
said a student. 

Although the group's secrecy put 
off some students, most agreed 
that Freya had its place on oampus. 
Not only was Freya one of the 
oldest organisations at Hollins, but 
also was the only one which gave 
freely to the community without 
demanding anything In return. 

BY JENNIFER WADE 
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How to protect y 
eyes from co 
glare: A Yea 
Survival G 


W ith the exception of an 

Increasing dependence upon 
the computer, yearbook 
production hadn't changed much 
in 1992 for the Spinster staff. Four 
writers carried the brunt of the 
copy load, and about as many 
photographers were under the 
direction of Pua Kalol, 
photography editor. If you'd like to 
know what working for the 
Spinster was like, ask any of the 
staff. I'm sure they’ll tell you the 
truth. 

What follows, however, are 
survival suggestions for future 
editors. 

Charge sunglasses to the Spinster 
account In the bookstore or your 
pupils will dilate permanently 
from staring into the chalky 
countenance of the Zenith. 

Buy lunch on the Spinster every 
onoe In a while. Deadlines are hell, 
and you deserve a Hollins burger, 
at least then. 

Cultivate a bad habit In which 
you can take solace. A good man 
isn't a bad oholoe, especially If he 
can type, give good back rubs and Is 
sympathetic to whatever other 
vices you pick up. 

Buy a comfortable chair. You'll 


be in front of a computer for a long 
time, and a therapeutic chair Is 
necessary. 

Use your Imagination either to 
keep the yearbook fresh and 
current or to keep you Interested, 
which ever is most Important for 
your sanity. 

Keep It simple. If you have no 
problems, the publishers will have 
no problems. 

Don’t plan too far ahead; you’ll 
change your mind. 

Do the best you possibly can 
without going Insane and ruining 
your health (that's best left to 
your vices). No one deserves your 
sanity except for yourself. 

Do It twice. It’s easier the second 
time, and you'll have learned a few 
tricks the first waltz around that 
you’ll want to try out. 

You’ll never be satisfied. Open 
the delivery boxes by yourself; 
look at a copy until you can Justify 
or live with all of the errors. 

Last of all, try to give good 
advice to your successor. She has a 
tough year ahead. 

BY LORI BARBER, EDITOR 
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Keep it 
simple .. . 
Don’t plan 
too far 
ahead . .. 
Do the best 
you possibly 
can without 
going insane 
and ruining 
your health 
• • • 

Do it twice. 

•t 
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In addition to the regular Issue the Cargoes staff complied an anthology 
of poems from issues of Cargoes dating back to 1924 to commemorate the 
Hollins Sesqulcentennial. Staff Included Julie Fischer, editor, Tonda 
Fuller, V. Lynne Parks, Jennifer Wade, Brenda Mann, Julia Johnson, 
assistant editor, Anita Thompson, Ashley Gibson, Michelle Gompf and 

Jana Webster. 
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Top Ten Reasons to 
Submit to Cargoes 


10. You may meet someone famous on the way to Bradley. 

9. It will impress your relatives. 

8. You know that someone will HAVE to seriously examine 
your art. 

7. It’s great practice in writing your name and address. 

6. How else can you convince ten strangers to listen to all of 
your problems? 

6. It’s a really good excuse to be depressed and wear lots of 
black. 

4. You can be a statistic in a semesterly Senate report. 

3. It’s cheaper than therapy. 

2. It’s a great chance to be misunderstood by a whole new 
group of people. 

1. You may get published. 


Hard at work on 
the If&olntogh, 
Julio Pisnhar, 
Cargoes editor, 
demonstrates to 
Julia Johnson 
the publishing 
program whloh 
was used to pro¬ 
duce the literary 
roagaelne 
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You Never Compared Me to a Summer’s Day 


When you say you 
love me, 

you say it’s because 
I’m artistic. Half 
the time I can’t tell 

blue from green. 

My 

water-colours 

resemble 

Rorschach prints, 
and when 
I painted the 
bathroom 

into a Jungle — 
leopard lounging 
on the edge of the 
tub — 

you said it gave 
you 

the creeps, used 


the half-bath 
downstairs. 

When you say I’m 

beautiful, 

you compare me 

to other people's 

work: 

Most of me, you 
say, 

Is Michelangelo, 
who I think 
misunderstood 
women in the way 

he made them 
stand. 

My hair is 
Beardsley, 

The House of 
Pomegranates, 

My eyes you oall 
Rousseau, 


you say because 
they’re green: 

I think It's because 
of the leopard In 
the bath. 

Most of all you say 

you love my feet. 
My ugly little Van 
Gogh feet. 


Tonda K. Fuller, '92 
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The Religous Life 
Association . . . 
had 

one basic 

purpose: to JL 

provide the 
students of 
Hollins College 
with leadership 
in religous life 
as well as other 
aspects of life. 

RLA was started 
by students, for 
students, and 
serving students 
was one of its 
main goals. 

it 
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RLA reaches out to 
touch diverse 
aspects of student 


life, not just 



religious 


At lbe rtoepUon 
following Whllo 
01 ft. Loall* Id 
ward* and Fluff 
Klllabraw, aopho 
mores, ohat over 
•hortbrsad oook 
laa and oldar 


T he Religious Life Association, 
better known as RLA, had one 
basic purpose: to provide the 
students of Hollins College with 
leadership In religious life as well 
as other aspects of life. RLA was 
started by students, for students, 
and serving students was one of Its 
main goals. 

RLA’s weekly activities Included 
Inneroonneotlons, a time for fun 
and fellowship; Focus, a more 
formal atmosphere which included 
In-depth conversations on current 
issues; and Bible 8tudy, a new 
addition which allowed students to 
explore topics In the Bible more 
fully and to explore faith In their 
own lives 

Besides being an Instrument for 
students to come together In a 
fellowship setting, RLA also 
contributed to the community. The 
Thanksgiving Food Drive allowed 
the entire college oommunlty to 
donate food for Thanksgiving 
baskets that were distributed to 
members of the Roanoke 
oommunlty. 

The White Gift Service was a 


long-held tradition at Hollins. 
People from Hollins and Roanoke 
gathered to listen to readings by 
members of the college oommunlty 
and to hear Advent and Christmas 
songs performed by the Chapel 
Choir. A special offering was taken, 
and the money was distributed 
among three charities chosen by 
the college oommunlty. 

The Golden Rule Dinner 
emphasised the plight of the 
homeless and the hungry. Instead 
of a normal dinner, the dining hall 
served soup and toast; the money 
saved went to a local charity 
chosen by RLA. 

RLA also worked with Habitat 
for Humanity to build houses for 
low Income families and to raise 
money to build these houses. This 
was the first year that Hollins had 
been an official campus chapter of 
Habitat, and that offered RLA a 
greater opportunity to work with 
other campuses In the area to help 
the Roanoke Valley oommunlty 
through Habitat. 

BY KR18TIN JEFFRIES, 

RLA PRESIDENT 
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ADA traditi 
continue 
despite freq 
oppositio 


A DA'8 ON THE CAMPU8I 
ADA'S ON THE 8CENEI 
WE WANT ADA] 

AND ADA WANTS HOLLINS! 

But did Hollins want ADA? In 
spits of ADA’s attempts to bolster 
campus spirit, the olub often found 
itself under fire for being too much 
like a sorority. 

The least critical opinions 
surrounding the organization 
labelled it as merely an annoying 
group that shouted in the dining 
hall and wore purple on Tuesdays. 
More vociferous students claimed 
that the olub was elitist and that 
the only ways to be inducted were 
either to be elected to an SGA 
position or to be friends with a 
member. 

Obviously, ADA members 
perceived the 83 year old spirit 
group as a positive influence on 
the campus and Roanoke 
community. According to reigning 
Queen Cherl Crumbaugh, senior, 
ADA’s purpose was "to provide a 
little bit of fun and orazlness on 
the campus." 

Crumbaugh contended that ADA 
was the main supporter of Hollins 
athletics and also was branching 
out in other areas. 

"Any time a group needs help," 
said Crumbaugh, "we try to do 
what we can " 

This year ADA sent out letters 
and made announcements during 
Senate to offer their assistance to 
other groups and dubs if they 
needed something announced at 
lunoh. 


Once a semester, ADA also 
sponsored the Red Cross Blood 
Drive. 

"We try to do at least one 
community service project a 
month," said Crumbaugh. 

One of ADA’s traditions was to 
wear purple on Tuesdays. 
Originally, ADA would embarass 
anyone else who wore purple on 
Tuesday. But the tradition 
gradually changed, and ADA 
members merely tossed candy at 
any purple-clad lunohers. 

This year, however, no candy 
was thrown. 

"Unfortunately, our budget 
wouldn’t allow it this year," 
explained Crumbaugh. 

The absurd costumes that ADA 
was known for were merely "Just 
for craziness," said Crumbaugh. 

"We try to promote fun and 
lighten things up," she continued. 

In keeping with the spirit of the 
Hollins Sesqlcentennlal year, ADA 
held a big Purple Tuesday and 
encouraged all ADA alumnae and 
honorary members to participate. 

According to Crumbaugh, ADA 
was Just a bunch of people who 
loved Hollins and tried "to do a 
little something extra so that 
people will listen." 

But did outlandish costumes and 
insipid chants really grab any 
positive attention, or did the 
organization manage to tune out 
prospective listeners? No one 
seemed to agree, and in the rift, 
ADA thrived Just as it always did. 



ADA — (row 1) Christianne 
Bennett, Courtie Bassarab, 
Punky Brick, Anne Kohn, 
Cheryl Brumm, Katherine 
Butler. Kate Marston and 
Cheri Miller; (row 2) Phoebe 
Platt. Melissa Held, Anne 
Millikan, Clcmalita Smith, 
Alison Poarch, Wll 
Abernathy and Meriwether 
Gill; (row 3) Gety Ispahani, 
llonna Brown, Christine 
LeFcver. Parris Cozart and 
Catherine Parrot; (far right) 
Cheri Crumbaugh, Anne 
Bell, Anne Reeves and Jes¬ 
sica Springer. 


tt 

ADA members perceived the 82-year-old spirit group as a 
positive influence on the campus and Roanoke. 
According to reigning Queen Cheri Crumbaugh, senior, 
Ada’s purpose was ’to provide a little bit of fun and 
craziness on the campus.’ 
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•Tl UtSf (iOVINSMV.NI ASH4M IAIION - l.-.lumn |) Uew*i Uavn. Ashley 
(.iIimmi VirauiM Sp»*k Wmi Abrnuiht «ndjulu Rntlrmiurr. (column t) Anne Bril, 
urrsulrm. Csthcnne Butlrr. Krmtn Jeffries. llonna Brown 4ml Cheryl ll'umm. 
«i4u«n Si Mtwy V«n«m, Maltha Kxwlim and Melissa MeM. (column 4) Virginia 
fMiMm. <»*gt Spukelmc.i, Kathryn lUrprr am) Marti Aoariboui 



CAMPUS ACTIVITIES — (row 1) Bowen Gibson. Celeste Caldwell 
and Ashley Gibson, chair; (row 2) Chcri Miller. Clemalita Smith, l.ii 
Sophia and Vickey I .an; (row S) Susan Butler. Jennifer Russo and 
Stephanie Mtlaughlin. 



ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION — (row I) Ilonna Brown. Punkv Brick. 
Kanssa Sparks and Melissa Eary; (row 2) Allison Brown. Jennv Wal 
lace and Susan ‘Bird’ Brantley. 



SGA OU K.I RS — (row I) Melissa Held, vice presidrnl. and Anne 
Bell, president, (row 2) Misty Seaman, treasurer, and Martha Rawlins, 
ircrrury 



WOMEN'S COLLEGE PROMOTIONS COMMITTEE — (row l)C.isri 
la Emiliam, I indsry FiUnd, Sam [kokr. Meredith Baker. Manning M< 
Carthy and Courtney Ohon. (row 2) Marsha (ainn, An nr Reeses. Inn 
Uovd, Mary Fata Hot ion I ma Frmg and Jen Weik, (row J) Kristin Jeffnrs. 
Kathryn-Anne Dunlap. Caitlin MtOll and l i/iy lam! 
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EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES — (row I) Elizabeth Price, 
Samantha Smith, chair, and Susan lludnall; (row 2) Cindy Smith, 
Amy I.ong, Iaurie McDowell and Elizabeth 1 tigrish. 



I-F-O. — (row I) Melissa Held, Shannon Meyer, Anne Reeves. 
Ctsrlla Kmiliani and Allison Poarch; (row 2) Charlotte Sprague. Win 
Abernathy, Christy Luth and Anne Kohn. 



ACADEMIC AFFAIRS — Patty Jones. Kate Burke. Charlotte 
Sprague and Chris Allport. 



HONOR COURT — Betsy Dodenhnfl. Jticey Masri. Curtin Brudei. 
Kem Enderson, Katherine Butler, Juli Beth I hompson. Kriurah Bell 
and Kit Willis 



HOI.I.JNB M llOUkl - (im I) I inctorv lllawl. tort Bartin IluatiMh Mmmum 
and Jenin Mallmr. (W»s» t> kimUili kmJri (41m f trrvian. Mrlwu Vowma. I mm 
B a ft sed. < hrryl and litdh lluuhrm (r«w f) Carta hmrtnik. Mrllww Brt 

rrmmv Krmar IVdlmk. Katun* Wh.tr and | J llltutt |ro 4 ) Ashtry iMmm. Kamy 
(Jmmflrt. Cheryl Brvtmm. D Ain Wruscl arid Krm Fndrrann 


STUDENT VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSCH IATION — \a»n 

Dtokr, Anne Reeves ami Mollir Filet 
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SENIOR CLASS OFFICERS — Anne Millikrn. Mary Sidney Kelly, 
Julia Rekicnouer. president, ami l.ibhie Benoit. 


F ♦J' 




JUNIOR CLASS OFFICERS — Shannon Meyer, vice president, Gijp 
Spickelmier, president. Candace Sword, secreury. and Cheryl Moore. 


I rri>tiiM*r 



SHARE — Gcty Ispahan!. Louise Maui k. Anne Reeves. Kim Mitchell AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL — V Lynne Parks. Meredith 
and l*url Moaquera Crowley. Jennifer Colburn. Quai DolAn and Paige Marshall (back) 




HOLLINS OUTDOOR PROGRAM INSTRUCTOR* — (row I) Courtir 
RaMarah. Meredith Brooks, liabeHr Willard. (>«|lr Stoner. director. Brantley 
hi sod ( hrtc Liwtmorr, (row f) (aria Pom troll, Julirt Rrwkin. Phorlir PUtt, 
Mri*«M V*k. Moll* Eller. Wendy Wanley. Catherine Parrott and Prewort 
turner 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS AWARENESS COMMITTEE 

— Christen Pehn. Lina Emig. Kathryn-Anne Dunlap. Lynettr Bvrd. 
Anne Dalton. Amy Brrman. (aim ilk* Blmn and Detdrr Matins 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS OFFICERS — Virginia Putnam, president. FRESHMAN CLASS OFFICERS — Jen Weik (front), Brantley 

t^rslie Edwards, Gisella Emiliani and Rhonda Bowles. Barksdale. Maury Ward, president, and j J. Elliott. 



BLACK STUDENT ALLIANCE — (row I) Monica Perry. Joy 
Rodgers. Raima Sobers and Corrtta Alexander, (row J) Jacqueline 
Washington. Nicole Hunt. Kim Mitchell. Sandy Cape. Lamina Winn. 
Kacrrmah Washington and Shelley Bergeron. 



MULTICULTURALCLUB — (row I) Anisaa Raleh, Hindu Hbam, 
Katiemah W ashington ami Xunping Jiang, (row t) Sandy I lit union, 
Shelagh Casey. Elvira Sam her. Adruntie Holmes and Jocey Masri 



RIDING CLUB — (row I) Karumi Ichilw. Yasmeen Khan, Karyn Grubb. 

Cocart. Keller Doujla* and Ann Weed, (row t) Heather Brow*. I ma 
l*»H la^br Sdberman, Fun tiofd and ( lintic Paikn (f«t R lif ts 
| *♦ riwui ( harUair Sprajpie. Kristie llamlei and Cheryl Moore, (row 4) 
l Samantha NwUrn. Chris laser mote and Jill Grant. 


FRENCH CI.I’B — (row I) Alexandra SteUrr, I aura Fowler, Jrn 
Rusao ami Stephanie Davis, (row 1) Samantha Smith. Shannon Muhs 
and Kate Burke 
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O MICRON DELTA KAPPA — (row I) laura Cardwell and Kara 
S< haff. (row 1) Suun Brantley and Jenny Wallace; (row J) Cheryl 
Brumm 



John Graham Whitfield (Michael Mamfield) comfort* hi* gnrsing daugh¬ 
ter Nam* lee Faulkner (Joee* Ma*r») in the Drama A*mk tattoo pro 
dmnon tkt VwAi *f January folk In thi* tcenr the defendant. Karen 
Andre admitted ler aeeual relatiorMhip with the deceased Ijorn Faulkner 
Ihatrtrt Attorney Flint (Khrywt Coffman) look* on 
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COLLEGE DEMOCRATS — (row I) Robin Synoradrki. Sandy 
Thornton, Deidrc Mattox and Tricia Edwards; (row 2) Laura Han¬ 
nan. Leigh Turner, Stacy Shurman, Allison Hollis, Wendy Wilson 
and Jen Held. 



Cltaru. (JlOlIt — (r*m 1) Kim Rickard. Ir»l»r Wn-an. t aihrrtn* M.nm. Ann 
iicwimtv, Ui follart. (her*l Zm# amt hai* Irwm t) I icrnr* Mahrt. I.r.tbnh 

M« < turkm. Mualirth Nhradrt. Scrphamr Oa«*. Imi Krwwdy. Khr»ui U4lwmn. 

Mum amt tmw ■«*«■•; <r«m 4) Jut. llnh fhmapwo. )en Allan. Jmi, l J t 

Mtllnnald. V«rt Jenmmrv Ilraihrf Firch and !>••» Grrmrr < ram 4) M. lime* I #Uml 
Tama Warrm. Shannon Muh». KmcUl K»m Ma»«*. Hearth labnt*. hn, 

ami fua Kaba 



Sec urity Officer Julia Hutchens (Nancy Chandler) m reams the truth 
of Karen Andre** truual character while Judge Heath (Angela Pe¬ 
trovich) glare* urtamusedlv m The Night of January 16th. 



COLLEGE REPUBLICANS — (row 1) Tina Emig, Kristie Pollack, 
I aura Flicks, Tammy Brown. Caitlin McCall and Melissa Berryman; 
(row 2) Rachclle Wright. Amy Brccman. Kathryn-Anne Dunlap, 
Eh/abeth Price, Sindu 11 Irani and Mary Eda Bedon. 



ORCHESIS — (row I) Kathryn Anne Dunlap. Gi»ella Emiliani, Huff 
Killebrrw and Carla Ponciroli; (row 2) Angel Byrum. Oleale 
Plumlee. Cberi Miller, Detdre Mattox, and Shannon Sutherland 



HOUJSS COLUMNS VTNVr — torn II ViihIu tlicani and Mana Goodman. coedllort. 
(row t) Meredith Cnmlrv. Anita I hammon. Jill Wrighl. Umu CinlwII. Julw I m h«-» 
Julir Km|( and (.cl* UtM>iami (row S| Aall* Albright. Aimcc Amo*. l>»u» Raltorh. |rn 
Wwl. A mil Wekaman, Page* WaJton, Rrnrr and jmc* M*mi. torn 4) Gwcrn* 

Finlay. Shinmin Mrvrt. FTr !knHu, K»ir Muraon, Kalr Borkr. Mrlia* Vhk. KrU 
Honan, Maoha Gatnry, lfc»i Paul arid Mim* Mavnurd 



IIOLLINSINGERS — (row I) Nicole Hli**, Michelle Villertt, Kara 
Sc half, Pua Kaloi. Lee Allbon and Julie Fin hr*, (row 2) Manning Mc¬ 
Carthy. I am a link*. Kim Rickard. Irkia Bout well, Dawn Girtnei and 
Jennifer \ohlr. (row 3) Aim Birman. Shannon Muh», Grace Her fog. Jen 
Allen, Strjdianir Dav» and j j McDcHUild 



IM K.IOt S LIFE ASSOCIATION — (row I) Sand* Bookmn. Krwiin JH 
frwa. Manning M«< .arthy, Jenny Hall, kaiiemah Waihington and AiMri Itanlr. 
trow f) Alwon Kurt. Kaor Fmtrt. Janrlhr Fuurr and Jtwnlrt Wadr (row 3) 
Ami Gateoeaki. Mollir FJIer. Salnna (irtaairr, Jute* Main ami Mull killrtwew 



ACADEMIC MARSH Alii — (row I) Kara Sc lull. I riwl M<Mt|urr«, 
(row 2) l.indary Fkland, Gisrlb Emiliani. Drta Halloch ami Holly 
llutc hem, (row 3) Carrie I tertian* (a»U Pom troll, Nkolr Hunt and 
Pua Kaloi. 
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COMMUNICATIONS CLUB — Audrey Brainerd, Kris Ronan. 
Sally Albright. Deveaux Quackenbush, Liz Sophia, Melinda Panella. 
Cheri Crumbaugh and Sindu Hiram. 



HUAI. — (row I) I r»h Fdwards. Xowrn Cibson. Leslie Brockman. Abney 
Waller. Smp DuPont. (iniM Acree, Virginia Sjiri k and Chert ('.rumbaugh, 
(row t) Kur>n (.tuWi, Monies Cortorati. Sally Pi land and Candace Mim, (row 
f) Dawn (ir enter. Mrlmda Panella, Knsia Me (all. Shannon Sutherland. Hama 

P»Umn and Mara leiding 



UNO klY TtH R (illOU — (row I) AIImmi Rhwdrt. Iim Millikan. R«k* Nweta. 
I Me tarn* Milk and Rather mw lachwwt. (row f) Alyce Wrlkww. Anne 

IWMm laow Mellowed, lallna Harper and tlotty Huuherw. (row ft I ngh hdnrt. 
ItrMM (M«w I or net Maker. < lenuUe Vouch and I liidelh (etnrtl. (row 4) Virginia Vpre k. 
Metnwla Panella. ikerwwwt Maka and ( aikertne Par net 
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(.KIIS KEY HOST EMU — (row I) tindery Kkland. km Ronan. Kara Vkall. Jana 
Wrhairr Mrphattir !*■%»» and Erin Nor maud. (row f) Dr*e»us Ouarkrnbuah. I u Vpttu. 
I error kinky. Laurtr Milkiwrll. Val VcMrpka. Rivr» Millikan ant) Unmet* J<*nr» (new ft 
lealie Edwaok. Mara lewling. Meriwether GUI. Marianne Clare ami karwh RiaUout (row 4) 
SWurwr Andrrw*, Vuaanna Prrwm. Eluabrlh Price. kathretv Anne Iknlip, lamr I etiaa, 
Jill McCann and EJuabrth Ilavt* (row S) letch teiknrr, Muahnh W.«»iall. I in* tae M.t> 
V«ta Redon. Clemalita Vnuh and Simla Kahn oil (row •> Hama Palaaan. Hwahrth l»»g» .♦>, 
Kale Burke. Shannon Muhc. Heather Eirth and llnlly Hut*hem 



DRAMA ASSOCIATION — (row 1) Sum Droke, Mary kngluod. 
Term Kmlry and Julie Fitcher. (row I) Katremah Washington. and 
Khrytti Coffman. (row J) Catherine Thompson, Angela Petros'* h. 
Frames Badgrtt ami Mary Francis Conger 
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A* the Patents* Weekend recital Steph¬ 
anie Davis turns page* for pianist Janellc 
Foster Both sophomores. Davis and Foster 
were active in several campus music or¬ 
ganizations. me hiding Chapel Choir. 

Straight to the top. Junior Alison Baier 
participates in a HOP rock climbing trip. 
HOP organized a variety of excursions 
throughout the year and most required no 
experience. 



pastries versus jMillutanls Senior Mk belle 
Mav works al (hr fall laikr sale lor the 
Hollins Fwironmrntal lobby UFA! |mi 
tM ipatrd annually tn the Roanoke River 
Cleanup, among other activities 
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ACADEMICS 


Sin 

TONE 





T he fear of being 
labelled with a 
grade, a finite 
percentage in black 
and white, or red, riddled 
students' minds. A failed 
exam could restrict a student 
from entering graduate 
school, and then she'd work 


for — uuuughl — minimum 
wage forever and not be 
abfe to buy a car to parallel 
park and five in the 
stagnant, parental shelter 
forever. 





CURRICULAR 

KEYSTONES 


— • ince man’s inception, 

S B life has been fraught 
I with tests, such as the 
struggle to provide 
■ shelter against changing 
weather, cure diseases, parallel park 
and take art history exams. 

Although these daily trials may 
have differed in seriousness, the fear 
of being labelled with a grade, a 
finite percentage in black and white, 
or red, riddled students’ minds. A 
failed exam could restrict a student 
from entering graduate school, and 
then she'd work for — uuuughl — 
minimum wage forever and not be 
able to buy a car to parallel park and 
live in the stagnant, parental shelter 
forever. 

While some students and 
professors believed that tests were 
the keystones of the academic 
experience on either side of which all 
other evaluations of achievement 
rested, freshman Jenny Hall argued 
that grading was the major 
imperfection of education. 

“The whole point of going to 
college is to learn,’’ she said, ' but 


sometimes people do just what they 
have to to get the grade. They just 
do what they have to to get by and 
don’t really care. People should be 
able to go to class and learn for just 
the heck of it.” 

espite the desire to 
learn for learning’s 
sake, students trapped 
themselves in the race 
to get the highest 

marks. 

Armed with steaming mugs of 
caffeinated water, groups crammed 
for American history finals. 

Reverberating down the halls were 
the sounds of French vocabulary 
flash cards snapping to attention; the 
mumbles of students drilling with 
word association games like singing 
the countries of Africa to tunes from 
Mary Poppins ; and the solitary click- 
clack of a typewriter at three o’clock 
in the morning. 

Testing. The conditioning of the 
mind in hope of admittance to 
graduate school or rewarding job. 
The harsh prep ration for the 
challenges and struggles ahead. 




MCI p» 

apple-shaped co 
fj* c pitomizc i 
Hollms student, 
P^igcnt work 
just waiting to 1 
loose. 
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Studies in London, Paris, Japan let 


Students spread wings 



4 


4 



f you arc a girl with a call for adventure, 
with curiosity, a widening scale of val¬ 
ues, and a bit of courage, then you are 
the one who should go abroad.” Such 
was the advice from the pioneers of the 
Hollins Abroad program in a booklet 
called LtUtr From Paris. 

The Abroad program was started in 
1955 by John Rutherford Everett, Jr., 
president of Hollins College from 1950 
to 19M) 

Originally, the program only went to 
Paris, but in 1974 Jake Wheeler started 
London Abroad. 

Most recently, Tom Mesner lias be¬ 
gun Japan Abroad. Hollins students are 
not just limited to these three locations, 


however. Through combined efforts 
with other colleges, Hollins students 
can study on every’ continent. 

•*If you really w’ant to live and so to 
learn, to see life in another continent, 
and to become a person with a streak of 
inside knowledge and outside under* 
standing, then come to Europe." cn- 
couraged the pioneers. 

The Abroad program offered a 
chance to live inside another culture. 

” You get a chance to try your wings.’ 
said Dolly Doughty, acting coordinator 
of the Hollins Abroad program. 

"You get a chance to screw up .. % 
And live!” 

"Everybody should go abroad,” said 


Doughty. “Everybody should do it, if 
only to find out they don’t like Eu¬ 
rope.” 

A student who participated in Hollins 
Abroad could bring back with her a 
new richness and maturity which she 
gained through her experiences in an¬ 
other country. 

As the pioneers of Hollins Abroad 
said, "If you crave being independent, 
unveiling people in their unique char¬ 
acteristics, and adapting yourself to un¬ 
expected changes, then you are the one 
for Hollins Abroad,*' 

BY JENNIFER W ADE 



In the tube at 
UKftlrr, laun 
Given. Brooke 
Brinkerholie, Anne 
Keanu. Beth-Webb 
Jelkft, Kara Purvis, 
Mirabel h Conley ami 
Terra Klugh imubt for 
a moment before 
hoarding thru train. 

Before one of the 
great example* of 
f nglifth. Coth»« 
at< hurt lure, 
Wextmitutet Abbey, 

■ 

Khaki Mm nil and 
Rainer Webb pur for 
the camera of felkm 
abr oadet Julia 
Johnson. 
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Career Counseling suggests exploring 


Before major decision 



“W 


hat’s your major?” 

Not just a lame* pickup line at a party, 
the question marked one of the largest 
decisions made by college students. 

At Hollins there were nearly thirty 
majors to choose from and even more 
including the endless possibilities of in¬ 
terdisciplinary studies. 

Peggy-Ann Neumann, director of Ca¬ 
reer Counseling, suggested that stu¬ 
dents explore different subject areas 
and then identify an area that they “do 
well and love to do," she said. 

Though many students resented ful¬ 
filling their distribution requirements, 
such standards served as useful in tools 
in forcing students to “try on” different 


subjects, according to Neumann. 

Short Term also provided students 
with an opportunity to explore without 
the risk of ruining their grades. 

One of the most popular services that 
Career Counseling offered students 
that were choosing majors was a thirtv 
minutes computer program similar to 
the Myers-Brigg called Phase Under - 
stand Me. 

"Last year a couple of freshmen 
found their way up here, and we sug¬ 
gested the program to them," 
Neumann explained. 

"They went back and told all the peo¬ 
ple they knew. Freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores came up in droves to use it.” 


The Career Counseling Center had 
2,497 in-person contacts with under¬ 
graduate students, 1,282 of these with 
teniors, 487 with juniors, and the rest 
divided almost evenly among sopho¬ 
mores and freshmen. They also met 
with graduate students on 93 occasions 
and 191 times with Horizon students. 

These figures do not included the 
1,920 phone calls made to or by stu¬ 
dents, alumnae or faculty and staff. 

Some students come to college pre¬ 
pared for the decision, however. 

For senior Missy Maynard, choosing a 
major was a matter of continuing in a 
subject in which she excelled in high 
school. 



"I knew the first time I took l*atin in 
the eighth grade that I loved it,” said 
Maynard. She did, however, keep her 
mind open to other alternatives. 

"Actually. 1 though of changing my 
major once 1 got here,” she continued. 
"1 was going to change it to theater 
because the first year I was here I got 
really involved with the theater; 1 did 
the Short Term theater production and 
loved it. Now 1 like to do theater in 
addition to my major.” 

BY KRIS VIPPFRMAN 


<yn rounded by walk 
of knowledge. Mary 
frig lund reviewi her 
note* wilh Sandra 
Boatman,«hemifttry, 
in Boatman'* Dana 
office. 

Registrar Nancy 
HofTatetter disc uiiei 
the second term 
roune offering* with 
another office 
personnel. Student* 
dec lared then major* 
and minor* to 
lloff*tetter'» ofTkr in 
the spring of their 
*ophomorr year. 
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Positive, long-term effects from 

Short Term goals 




4 4 



or four weeks out of the year,” said 
Tom Mesner, Director of Short Term, 
“students take over the campus." 

Mesner referred to the “increased 
student participation" during January 
available through individually tailored 
internships, cocurricular activities and 
the small, Short Term class size, be¬ 
tween ten and fifteen students. 

“Limiting the numbers in the classes 
is definitely important," stated Kasma 
Sobers, sophomore. “It’s good to have 
the one on one." 

Courses ranging from “Imaginative 
Thinking" to “Customizing and Oper¬ 
ating a Microcomputer" gave students 
the chance to concentrate on one sub¬ 


ject area. While classes were not offered 
by every department, each of the four 
divisions were represented. 

All freshmen were required to take a 
seminar class designed around the 
theme ‘The Search for Values in the 
Modern World*. 

That these classes were limited to 
freshmen was important according to 
Mesner because “when there are only 
freshmen in a class, you can*t hide. 
There arc no juniors and seniors — and 
it’s true that upperclassmen can intinv 
idate someone just starting out — so it 
encourages freshmen to learn to speak 
out and participate actively." 

One reason that Short Term might 


be so successful is that it gave professors 
the opportunity to teach classes that 
they wanted to teach and might not 
have had a chance during the regular 
semester. It was a time for experimen¬ 
tation. 

That was, in part, what President 
Maggie O’Brien had in mind when she 
decided to co-teach the freshman sem¬ 
inar ‘Global Environment and World 
Politics*, a class designed to sound out 
students* interest in and commitment to 
social issues. 

Another way that students had con¬ 
trol in the shaping of the Short Term 
experience was through two student po¬ 
sitions on the Short Term Committee. 


Junior Allison Poarch and senior Holly 
Hall served on the board along with 
Mesner and three faculty members. Ac¬ 
cording to Mesner, “the students take 
the job very’ seriously." 

Though Short Term was a fairly pop¬ 
ular concept during the 1960s, most 
other colleges have abandoned the pro¬ 
gram in favor of a straight semester 
system. The innovative nature of the 
I lollins program certainly assisted its 25 
years of survival and promised many 
years of Short Terms to come. 

BY KRIS VIPPERMAN 


“S*n» ( ^ nc ’ ,wo * 

three, four.” Step 
aerobic * in (he fern mg 
studio help student* 
keep that extra de**ert 
off of their hip* 

Along with academic*, 
•petial athletic 
prirgrams wen? 
planned in January to 
nil tire extra time in 
fttudenl*' schedule* 

Dim tor of Short 
Term Tom Meaner 
MONMi KM 
semester** m hedule 
Meanei a|>proved all 
intern*hip* and 
coordinated the 
academic and many of 
lbe < wm< nl.ii 

.11 I i V II If % 1.0 I lt< 

month-long term 
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Not just writer, professor, Larsen is 

of wicked, cool hair 




really like to drink coffee, large 
amounts of coffee all day long,*' sighed 
Jeanne l*arsen, associate professor of 
English, "so I drink herb lea on the 
theory that it‘s healthier.'* 

Larsen first discovered her passionate 
love for coffee while a graduate student 
at Hollins. 

She first heard about the college 
through a friend who told her it was a 
good place to do graduate work in writ¬ 
ing. latrsen received her M.A. in 1972 
and returned to Hollins as a professor 
m the hi of 1980. 

"1 find it difficult to imagine a job I'd 
like better," commented latrsen on why 
she taught here. 


"I really like the kind of lively, cre¬ 
ative, interesting student that Hollins 
attracts," she said. 

Larsen was committed to women’s 
education. "I think the socialization 
that we get as women encourages us to 
check and see if other people want to 
speak," she noted. "It makes possible a 
kind of collaborative learning in the 
classroom. It's really quite special." 

Aside from teaching, Larsen had 
written two novels and translated a 
book of Chinese poetry. She helped 
lead a poetry workshop for local writ¬ 
ers; she also translated poetry by Chi¬ 
nese women of the fourth through sixth 
centuries and publicly read these 


works. 

I^arscn believed her work outside of 
the classrexjm had a forceful effect on 
her teaching. 

"As a teacher of creative writing, it's 
important that I wrestle with revising 
my own work. It's also important to my 
literature classes. It adds a dimension to 
my understanding of literature, and, 
therefore, to the way I can talk about it 
to my students." 

This constant striving characterized 
Larsen's expectations for her students. 
Her pet peeves are "failures of the im¬ 
agination," she said. 

linen's hobbies included doing the 
laundry, washing the dishes and walk¬ 


ing around new cities. 

"I'm an urban hiker," she said. 

When one looked at Larsen, she 
didn't necessarily see the talented writ¬ 
er and teacher worshipped by masses of 
Hollins students; people saw a woman 
with marvelously magenta-colored 
curly hair. 

"It was hell in junior high!" ex¬ 
claimed Jeanne. 

The moral, she said, was "don't be¬ 
lieve what advertisements tell you about 
how you should look." 

BY JENNIFER WADE 


yV<lh hrr toft, 
flowing voter, Jeanne 
larsen reads from 
/front* Mirror, her 
latrst novel, at a 
(»rapheon reading 

Jeanne's dynamic 
sensr of humor 
c ombtnet a keen 
intelligence ami a 
subtle sarcasm that 
enthralls her students 
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c made students dump out their book 
bags to illustrate archaeological meth¬ 
ods of deduction. He had a day on his 
syllabus set aside for a lab on Roman 
orgies. And he managed to tie together 
dogs, California and Pompeii into one 
lecture. 

Professor Joe Leedom came to Hol¬ 
lins in 1981 to fill the position in me¬ 
dieval history. At the time there only 
four position in the country in medieval 
studies, and Hollins was the institution 
to offer him a job. Leedom's specialty 
was Norman history from 1066 
through 1204, concentrating on King 
Steven. 

' It was a time of tribulation and cha¬ 


Subversive methods, curiosity 


Lead Joe Leedom 



os,” he said. ”1 was naturally attracted.” 

Leedom also dabbled in the fourth 
and fourteenth centuries as well. "My 
curiosity is too encompassing to studv 
one thing,” he explained. 

This curiosity let! Leedom to inter¬ 
esting research in conjunction with 
Hollins' Sesquicentennial celebration 
His topic, ‘Students Who Have Girl¬ 
friends*, focused on turn of the century’ 
lesbian relationships. Leedom*s re¬ 
search centered on the many diaries 
and papers which past students have left 
the college. 

Besides his 'natural attraction* for 
chaos which assuredly was satisfied 


in the classroom, Leedom’s lop reason 
for teaching was that is how he learns 
best. He even picks his class material 
from the topics he was intersted in. 

M I suppose it's narcissistic of me," he 
reasoned, "but if I’m not interested, the 
students won’t be either." 

Leedom admitted that he "loves 
striking fear into the hearts of stu¬ 
dents.” but his greatest fear now is the 
coming of school for his five-year-old 
son. 

"I like to think of myself something 
of an anarchists, but I’m a rank amateur 
compared to my son,” he said. 

"1 just wonder what school will do to 
him,” he continued. 


Leedom felt that life was "a series of 
little narratives” and that learning to 
tell the stories was part of being human. 

"The only thing is that professors tell 
two stories. The first is that they are 
isolated intellectuals; the second is that 
they are hip.” he said. 

"Does this mean I'm a cool nerd?” 
BY TERESA KINLF.Y 


Joe Lffdom, atmrialr 
professor of history, 
demonstrates arrhae- 
logwal met hints of dr 
duction by digging 
through his ha< k|M« k 
t he contents within 
should reveal the val¬ 
ues of the carrier. 
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HARD 

NEWS 


F orty-three year old 
Clarence Thomas 
grew up poor, 
Black and Demo¬ 
cratic in Pinpoint, Geor¬ 
gia, but later switched par¬ 
ties and became a 
controversial symbol of 
Black conservatism. 

‘‘Only in America,” 
Thomas said after Presi¬ 
dent Bush announced his 
nomination as the second 
Black justice on the Su¬ 
preme (k)urt. Thomas suc¬ 
ceeded Thurgood Mar¬ 
shall who retired. 

In addition to the con¬ 
troversy of Thomas’s legal 
views, a charge of sexual 
harassment was brought 
against him by law profes¬ 
sor Anita Hill. Thomas ve¬ 
hemently denied the alle¬ 
gations and said, ‘‘This is 
Kafkaesque. Enough is 
enough.” 

After much debate over 
who was right and who was 
wrong, the United States 
Senated voted to confirm 
him. 

On October 18, 1991. 
Clarence Thomas became 
the 106th United States 
Supreme Court Justice. 

ASSOCIATED PRESS 
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D esert Storm Com¬ 
mander General 
H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf gives a 
thumbs up to the crowd as 
he makes his way up 
Broadway during New 
York’s Operation Wel¬ 
come Home ticker tape pa¬ 
rade in June 1991. A fire¬ 
works extravaganza 
capped ofT the celebration. 

Schwarzkopf, General 
Colin Powell and Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney 
were the grand marshals of 
the New York parade, with 
over 600,000 people turn¬ 
ing out to welcome the sol¬ 
diers home. 

More than 1 million jk'o- 
ple attended a welcome 
home |>arade May 19 in 
Hollywood, and an esti¬ 
mated 800,000 turned out 
for the jiarade in Washing¬ 
ton. 

“U.S.A.I U.S.A.I” the 

flag-waving crowd chanted 
during a half-hour of 
nighttime fireworks over 
the East River in New 
York City. 

The $1 million display 
was accompanied hy the 
New York Pops Orchestra. 
A teary-eyed Korean War 
veteran said, ‘‘These 
young boys put their lives 
on the line and now 
they’re getting their re¬ 
ward.” 

ASSOCIATED PRESS 
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EROSION 
OF AN ERA 


T he deterioration 
of Soviet commu¬ 
nism t>egan slowly 
with the uprisings 
of Soviet republics such as 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithua¬ 
nia and the fall of the gov¬ 
ernment in Yugoslavia. 

The radical result of this 
unrest was the 1991 Soviet 
coup. Dissentors within the 
U.S.S.R. government placed 
President Mikhail 
Gorbachev and his family 
under house arrest in the 
Crimea on August 19, and 
an eight-man emergency 
committee led bv Vice Pres¬ 
ident (kmnady Yanaycv took 
power in a coup attempt. 

Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin took the lead to dis¬ 
solved the crisis and became 
a national hero for his ef¬ 
forts. (kirbachev returned 
on August 22 to a nation 
torn by political strife. 

The Soviet people turned 
from the ('•orhachev govern¬ 
ment and to Yeltsin for lead¬ 
ership. The slow collapse 
gathered speed as the world 
waited and watched. Presi¬ 
dent Bush and the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment were forced to 
choose which Soviet faction 
to recognize and selected 
Yeltsin and the independent 
states. 

KENT COTHREN 
ASSOCIATE!) PRESS 
PHOTOS 
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'pbc statue of the founder of the KGB 
is toppled as thousands of Muscovites 
wauh. In addition, the telephone ser¬ 
vice to all KGB buildings was cut, and 
Gorbachev named a new chief of the 
KGB. 
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£ £ ~W" isten. Birds 

I singing in 

December. 
You know 
when you hear birds sing¬ 
ing in the winter that 
you’re in the South,” a na¬ 
ture-loving President Mag¬ 
gie O’Brien explained 
what she Found attractive 
about Roanoke. 

”1 love the mountains 
and the blue skies. The 
first thing I do in the 
morning is look out the 
window, and I’m rarely 
disappointed.” 

As the nature-sensitive 
side of her advocated the 
conservation of plant and 
animal life, the president 
in her fought to preserve 
what she called “tne beau¬ 
ty of liberal arts.” 

O’Brien believed that 
liberal arts were the most 
interactive, hands-on type 
of education available in 
the United States exclud¬ 
ing the tutorial method at 
St. John’s in Annapolis. 
The challenge, as she saw 
it, was to keep the liberal 
arts identity alive while si¬ 
multaneously allowing the 
modern aspect to be rep¬ 
resented and appreciated. 

As for Hollins in partic¬ 


ular, O’Brien said she felt 
that the college had a 
unique identity that was 
reflected in its tradition 
and civility. 

“Hollins is a very civil 
and gracious institution,” 
she said, ’’and there my job 
is to have eyes and ears for 
women’s colleges, their 
roles and recognizing the 
threats.” 

An important ingredient 
in her strategy for deter¬ 
mining the needs of the 
college was close interac¬ 
tion with the students. It 
was with this in mind that 
O’Brien decided to co- 
tcach a Short Term class 
on the global envirnment 
and world politics. 

“For the past two years I 
haven’t taught,” O’Brien 
explained “and I found 
that I lost touch with stu¬ 
dent interests and needs. 
It’s not so much my teach¬ 
ing that's important as is 
interaction with students.” 

The seminar nature of 
Short Term made the class 
an ideal opportunity for 
such informal conversa¬ 
tion. 

In addition, O'Brien 
said the Short Term class 
would serve as a model for 


a proposal to offer stu¬ 
dents a program that 
would go beyond the ma¬ 
jor, a program that would 
interweave understanding 
of contemporary problems 
on both the world-wide 
and local levels with lead¬ 
ership and service. 

Another way that 
O’Brien remained percep¬ 
tive of the college’s needs 
was by keeping her cars 
open to new ideas and en¬ 
couraging those ideas in 
productive ways. 

While she pointed out 
that some ideas were not 
feasible due to lack of fi¬ 
nancial support or that 
they were at odds with the 
mission of the college or 
consensus of opinion, she 
saw her job as 
“shepherding good ideas 
into productive avenues.” 

“As my kids would say, 
'Meetings. All she does is 
meetings.’ ” 

In spite of the tight- 
scheduled nature of her 
position. President 
O’Brien still found time to 
listen to the birds sing. 

KRIS VIPPF.RMAN 
PHOTO BY 
PUA K.ALOI 
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pins Ur 1992 was pub- 
lishrd in honor of the 
i j Hollins Sesquicentcn- 
n j a | celebration. Our 
Taylor Publishing Company 
representative was Lelia 
Crabtree (yearbook guru 
and real goddess, ed.). Tay¬ 
lor printed the 900 volumes 
of the SpmsUr in Dallas. Tex¬ 
as. The cover was a coop¬ 
erative venture by plant art¬ 
ists and the Spinster staff. 
Cordova and Shoe grain 
leather was embossed in 
Gold Mylar foil with the de¬ 
tail of Main and then rubbed 
with black overtone. The pa¬ 
per consisted of 100 pound 
sheets with the first 32 pages 
on European High Clots. 
The Taylor inks in the 
Opening section were Gold 
80 and Creen 23. Various 
stock type styles and point 
sues were used, including 
the new Taylor Super Type 
si/es. With few exceptions, 
(Candid Color Photography 
produced the undergraduate 
portraits. Tim Steg, whose 
beautiful prints of Parents’ 
Weekend are through out 
the book, worked for Candid 
Color as well. Special thanks 
po to all of the professionals 
involved and also to Pua 
Kaloi, photography editor, 
who proved herself a profes¬ 
sional. 
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Soccer nets arc like a yearbook pub¬ 
lishing company. The staff works the 
words, photographs and layouts down 
to the final deadline, kicks it off to the 
publisher, and hopes to score with a 
successful book. 



J.J M< Donald 
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